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Prayer 


O  God,  Thou  art  compassionate, 
Thou  knowest  that  our  hearts 
Seek  companionship  with  Thee. 
Thy  love  ever  outruns  our  failures. 

Help  us  to  make  good  foundations. 
Make  our  dreams  great  enough 
To  be  worthy  of  us. 

May  our  visions  be  beacon  lights 
To  which  we  dare  not  be  disobedient. 
Help  us  to  cleave  to  Thee, 
Even  when  Thou  art  silent. 


Fill  us  with  the  peace 

Of  those  who  humble  themselves— 

That  peace  which  passeth  understanding. 

Amen 


Thinking  Samaritan 


"Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan?"  (John  8:48) 

Not  long  ago,  some  of  us  were  reading  a  fascinating  book 
by  one  who  had  spent  many  years  in  Central  Africa  and  who 
suggestively  titled  his  volume  Thinking  Black.  He  had  lived 
in  the  Dark  Continent  and  shared  the  life  of  its  people  un- 
til he  had  acquired  the  native  point  of  view,  the  native's 
ways  of  reasoning,  and  the  native's  mental  habit— Thinking 
Black. 

Jesus  Christ,  who  has  impressed  subsequent  generations  as 
belonging  to  another  sphere,  has  so  entered  into  the  heart 
and  mind  of  our  race  that  His  parables  may  be  labeled  as 
Thinking  Human.  How  feelingly  He  interprets  the  wistful 
father,  and  the  heartsick  prodigal,  and  the  complacent  and 
indignant  elder  brother!  How  movingly  He  voices  the  de- 
spair of  the  unemployed  who  have  stood  all  the  day  idle  be- 
cause no  one  hired  them!  How  unerringly  He  sketches  char- 
acter after  character  in  a  few  telling  strokes! 

There  is  no  finer  parable  than  one  which  we  may  title 
"Thinking  Samaritan."  It  is  certainly  not  told  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  strict  Jew.  In  scathing  exposure  of  the  self- 
righteous  superiority  of  His  own  people,  He  pictures  repre- 
sentatives of  its  exalted  religion  passing  by  the  wounded 
stranger,  while  a  big-hearted  Samaritan  makes  this  abused 
stranger  his  responsibility.  Perhaps  it  was  this  parable,  so 
offensive  to  a  patriotic  Jew,  which  caused  someone  to  think 
that  Jesus  had  some  connection  with  this  despised  race,  and 
so  to  hurl  this  expression  of  contempt  at  Him:  "Say  we  not 
well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan?" 
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And  he  was  right.  Jesus  had  been  so  drawn  to  this  sect  of 
semipagan  Israelites  that  He  could  count  Himself  as  one  of 
them;  and  to  this  day  there  is  no  more  distinctive  embodi- 
ment of  the  heart  and  conscience  of  Christ  than  this  char- 
acter of  His  own  creating  whom  we  call  the  Good  Samari- 
tan. 

Thinking  Samaritan  is  Christian  and  therefore  human 
and  brotherly.  John  Hay,  returning  the  Boxer  indemnity  to 
China  to  create  a  fund  for  the  education  of  Chinese  young 
men;  David  Livingstone,  letting  his  light  shine  in  a  dark 
continent  that  Africa  might  see  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ;  William  Booth,  head  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
standing  supreme  in  his  generation  as  the  friend  of  sinners; 
Wilfred  Grenfell,  devoting  his  unusual  intellectual  ability, 
his  professional  skill  as  a  physician,  the  charm  and  force  of 
his  personality  as  a  man,  to  the  service  of  a  lot  of  forgotten, 
unfortunate,  neglected  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador; 
Edith  Cavell,  facing  death  in  Belgium  and  saying,  "Patriot- 
ism is  not  enough.  We  must  have  no  hatred  in  our  hearts  to- 
ward anybody'— and  she  is  still  saying  it,  although  the 
"Hymn  of  Hate"  refuses  to  die;  all  this  is  thinking  Samari- 
tan and  thinking  human— and  therefore  brotherly. 

It  is  the  religion  of  brotherhood.  Biology  has  long  since 
confirmed  Paul's  discovery  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  Jesus 
was  right,  that  we  must  visualize  ourselves  in  the  lives  of 
other  nations  to  understand  them.  We  cannot  understand 
French  aspirations  with  any  degree  of  sympathy  unless  we 
enter  into  the  French  psychology  of  life  and  understand 
the  language  which  the  Frenchman  speaks  and  something 
of  his  mode  of  thinking.  We  cannot  understand  the  Chinese 
unless  we  do  the  same.  Peace  and  brotherhood  will  not  come 
until  we  do.  It  is  a  long  way  off  yet.  We  do  not  understand 
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the  Englishman,  whose  language  we  speak  and  whose  psy- 
chology is  much  like  ours,  but  day  by  day  we  are  being 
drawn  together.  Means  of  travel  and  much  traveling  and 
commerce  have  a  tendency  to  unite  us  more  and  more  in 
bonds  of  fellowship,  and  some  great  day,  we  hope,  the  world 
will  think  Samaritan.  Then  war  will  be  no  more. 

The  other  day  a  great  dirigible  floated  over  New  York,  so 
beautiful  in  the  sunlight  that  we  forgot  that  it  could  drop 
bombs.  Suppose  Jesus  had  been  in  command  of  it  and  re- 
leased its  burden  of  death  on  men,  women,  and  little  chil- 
dren below!  Would  the  heavens  have  opened  and  would  a 
Voice  have  declared,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased"?  Is  there  reason  to  suppose  the  Father 
would  be  better  pleased  if  the  bombs  were  dropped  by  any 
of  His  other  sons?  And  would  it  make  any  difference  to  Him 
whether  they  fell  in  New  York  or  Boston  or  Berlin  or  Tokyo 
or  Asheville?  Thinking  Samaritan  means  universal  brother- 
hood. 

Those  of  other  groups  are  constantly  claiming  Jesus.  The 
woman  of  Sychar  began  by  asking,  "How  is  it  that  thou,  be- 
ing a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Sama- 
ria?" But  as  the  conversation  proceeded,  she  forgot  all 
about  the  difference  between  Jew  and  Samaritan.  And  when 
the  men  of  Sychar  came  out  to  see  Him  for  themselves  they 
never  mentioned  His  Jewish  connection. 

They  had  called  Him  Samaritan  and  they  were  not  wholly 
mistaken.  Now  they  nailed  Him  to  the  Cross  between  two 
robbers,  and  He  felt  that  He  belonged  there— "Made  sin  for 
us,  He  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  become  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Him." 

And  through  the  ages  since,  every  sinning  man  who  has 
been  brought  under  the  spell  of  the  Crucified  One  has  felt 
an  outreach  of  His  sympathy  and  an  assurance  that  Christ 
was  with  him  in  his  struggle. 
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Theseus  was  about  to  enter  the  black  labyrinth,  sword  in 
hand,  to  battle  with  the  monster  whose  lair  was  this  gloomy 
and  bewildering  fastness.  His  sister  Ariadne  tied  a  silken 
thread  around  his  ankle  and  told  him  that  whenever  he  felt 
a  pull  on  that  thread  he  would  know  that  she  was  thinking 
of  him  and  was  with  him  in  his  hazardous  search  and  com- 
bat. Theseus  slew  the  destroying  Minotaur. 

There  is  a  like  pull  on  the  heartstrings  of  men  from  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  in  our  conflicts  with  the  woes  and  wrongs 
and  evils  of  life,  which  makes  us  aware  of  His  spiritual  fel- 
lowship and  renders  us  more  than  conquerors  through  this 
Kinsman  of  ours  who  loves  us. 


The  Secret  of  Happiness 


The  fundamental  secret  of  happiness  is  not  the  getting  of 
those  good  things  named  lands,  gold,  offices,  or  honors,  nor 
the  pursuit  of  culture,  but,  rather,  obedience  to  those  laws  of 
God  that  portray  His  will  and  image  forth  His  character. 
That  is  both  the  groundwork  and  the  ultimate  superstruc- 
ture. And  yet,  in  addition  to  obedience  to  God,  there  are  ex- 
ternal and  internal  helps  to  happiness  which  may  assist. 
These  very  helps,  however,  may  be  turned  by  a  morose  spirit 
into  exceedingly  unhealthy  aids  to  unhappiness.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  few  of  them. 

The  first  striking  thing  I  notice  is  that  suffering  and 
trouble  may  be  turned  into  a  form  of  happiness.  Joy  and 
success  frequently  fail  to  lend  any  refinement  to  the  heart. 
Suffering  is  an  alchemist,  refining  coarseness,  transmuting 
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bad  into  good,  changing  pride  into  modesty  and  selfishness 
into  sympathy.  Immortal  souls  are  made  perfect  through 
suffering.  Supreme  manhood  is  raw  human  nature  plus  the 
troubles  and  temptations  that  chisel  out  character.  Sin  and 
selfishness  dig  deep  furrows  in  the  face.  Then  suffering 
comes  in  to  iron  the  lines  smooth.  There  is  a  certain  form 
of  optimism  which  pretends  that  there  are  no  troubles.  Look 
out  for  it.  Not  by  philosophy  can  adversity  be  exorcised 
and  thrown  out  of  the  universe.  One  form  of  folly  is  to  al- 
ways drag  the  corpse  into  the  banquet;  another  is  to  seek  to 
overcome  suffering  by  denying  its  existence. 

In  India,  when  cholera  broke  out  upon  the  Ganges,  the 
medical  commission,  with  a  microscope,  showed  the  leading 
Brahmin  the  germs  of  cholera  in  the  water.  The  Brahmin 
averred  that  he  could  kill  the  germs  with  the  greatest  ease. 
When  the  governor-general  asked  him  how  he  would  do 
this,  the  Brahmin  took  the  microscope  and  dashed  it  to 
pieces  on  a  stone.  And  for  us  to  assert  that  there  are  no 
troubles  in  the  world  is  to  be  no  better  than  the  Brahmin. 
To  define  sorrows  as  figments  of  the  brain  destroys  intel- 
lectual integrity.  To  ignore  trouble  is  to  falsify  facts,  to  rob 
our  lives  of  refinement,  to  mutilate  the  higher  nature,  and 
to  miss  the  whole  economy  of  life.  The  world's  heroes  have 
all  paid  the  price  for  their  heroic  positions  by  a  victorious 
struggle  with  trouble  and  sorrow.  In  retrospect,  the  great 
crisis  hours  of  life  were  not  the  soft,  easy  ones,  but  the  hours 
when  they  grappled  with  enmity  and  tyranny  and  these  are 
the  hours  that  now  have  for  them  sweetness,  culture,  and  the 
higher  manhood. 

The  next  striking  thing  I  notice  is  that  work  is  an  aid  to 
happiness.  Work  introduces  a  man  to  many  fields  of  knowl- 
edge and  assists  him  to  invent  new  tools  to  gratify  his  leisure. 
Working  in  the  soil  for  food,  primitive  man  discovered  hor- 
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ticulture  and  agriculture,  and  his  forked  stick  became  the 
plow  of  later  civilization.  Trying  to  work  his  load  across  a 
river,  man  devised  a  boat.  All  man's  arts  and  all  the  improve- 
ments of  those  arts  came  from  pursuit  of  his  daily  tasks. 
There  is  a  culture  without  college;  it  is  found  in  the  school 
of  toil.  Work  need  not  be  drudgery.  It  can  be  carried  to  a 
high  spiritual  level.  At  His  carpenter's  bench  Jesus  worked 
with  a  sense  that  He  was  encompassed  by  divine  power. 

And  again,  the  secret  of  happiness  is  to  be  aided  by  the 
friendship  of  books.  How  infinitely  rich  our  world  is  through 
the  influence  of  books!  We  are  intellectual  princes  waited 
upon  by  the  good  and  the  great.  When  we  sit  down  by  the 
winter's  fire,  one  comes  to  us  and  says,  "Here  is  the  story  of 
my  whole  life  spent  among  birds";  and  another,  "Here  is 
the  record  of  my  explorations  in  archaeological  pursuits"; 
and  another,  "Here  is  the  full  record  of  a  lifetime  spent  in 
the  Arctics."  So  we  are  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  friends 
who  are  ready  to  serve  us  and  satisfy  every  intellectual  whim. 

There  are,  too,  the  songs  of  bards  of  long  ago,  who  come 
with  their  gentle  rhythm  to  soothe  our  troubled  spirits.  No 
words  can  describe  what  we  owe  to  these  great  singers.  The 
soldier  fights  for  his  native  land,  but  the  poet  touches  that 
land  with  his  charm,  makes  it  worth  fighting  for,  and  fires 
the  warrior's  heart  with  energy.  The  poet  makes  life  more 
worth  living.  What  a  message  the  poets  have  left  us  through 
their  songs  and  psalms  and  epics  that  reveal  their  passionate 
hunger  for  righteousness,  their  hatred  for  ignorance  and 
tyranny,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  passion  for  nature,  their 
fellows,  and  their  God!  There  is  only  one  other  book  in  our 
libraries  that  can  be  called  greater,  and  it  is  a  collection  of 
divine  books  bound  in  one  volume— the  book  of  life  and 
hope  that  we  call  the  Book  of  God. 

And  now  let  me  say  also  that  there  undoubtedly  would  be 
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an  increase  in  the  sum  total  of  happiness  if  we  would  culti- 
vate an  appreciation  of  art  and  assist  in  diffusing  the  beauti- 
ful. In  the  past  the  Greeks  and  Italians  carried  everything 
that  their  hands  made  beyond  the  point  of  utility  .  .  .  and 
into  beauty.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  absorbed 
their  thoughts.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  completion  of  a 
picture  was  an  event  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  entire 
population  of  Italy.  When  the  great  Florentine  finished 
painting  his  Madonna,  the  shops  were  closed,  workmen 
dropped  their  tools,  farmers  left  their  tasks,  soldiers  were  re- 
leased from  camp,  all  the  people  assembled  in  the  streets. 
The  artist  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  multitude,  the 
picture  was  lifted  up  and  carried  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion that  marched  with  music  and  banners  and  shouts  to  the 
church  where  the  canvas  was  hung  that  all  might  gaze  upon 
its  loveliness.  And  the  Italians  produced  art  and  were  hap- 
pier in  that  age  than  they  are  today.  Neither  time  nor  war 
nor  pillage  nor  plunder  have  robbed  them  of  the  supremacy 
gained  then. 

Art  has  its  relation  to  character,  for  all  art  that  is  real 
comes  from  God.  It  must  then  leave  its  impress  upon  the 
soul  of  man.  In  China,  when  a  girl  is  arrayed  for  her  wed- 
ding, an  attempt  is  made  on  the  part  of  her  relatives  to 
adorn  her  as  an  angel  of  light.  But  God  through  His  art 
adorns  the  soul  with  a  beauty  a  thousandfold  more  beauti- 
ful. There  is  a  beauty  that  belongs  to  the  flowers;  there  is  a 
strange  beauty  that  belongs  to  man  and  maid;  there  is  a 
singular  beauty  that  lies  upon  the  landscape  and  the  moun- 
tain; but  the  soul  that  is  crowned  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  far  surpasses  all.  Therefore  men  are  asked  to  illustrate 
the  beautiful  life  in  character.  Character  is  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  fine  arts.  For  loveliness  must  become 
life,  and  life  must  be  as  full  of  color  as  the  spring  season,  as 
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full  of  fruit  as  the  fall,  as  perfect  in  its  purity  as  the  white 
cloud,  as  full  of  majesty  as  the  all-enduring  mountain.  Art 
and  happiness  have  an  intimate  relation. 

Happiness  begins  with  the  thought  of  God— and  ends 
there.  Happiness  depends  on  the  faith  that  God  has  time  to 
care  for  each  human  life.  You  cannot  keep  religion  out  of 
this  theme.  That  faith  arms  man  against  a  thousand  emer- 
gencies and  is  a  panoply  against  many  ills.  Beside  every 
fountain  of  bitterness,  that  faith  has  planted  some  healing 
tree.  In  life's  darkest  hour,  it  has  unveiled  some  star  of  hope. 
He  who  believes  that  God  cares  for  men  has  found  the  secret 
of  perpetual  happiness,  sees  the  best  glimmering  through  the 
worst,  feels  the  sun's  warm  beams  throbbing  through  the 
thickest  clouds,  and  discerns  victory  where  only  defeat  stares 
him  in  the  face.  No  man  can  remain  permanently  miserable 
who  believes  with  all  his  heart  that  God,  the  Father,  is  his 
defense. 

How  unspeakably  precious  is  God's  love  and  care!  In 
hours  of  weakness,  baffled  and  beaten,  man  yearns  for  some 
power  strong  enough  to  overrule  events.  And  over  against 
the  blindness,  deafness,  and  coldness  of  the  earth  stands  this 
thought:  "God  cares."  In  the  olden  times,  when  a  knight 
went  into  battle,  he  carried  with  him  the  name  and  image 
of  his  beloved  one.  One  look  upon  that  face  armed  him  for 
his  conflict.  Dying,  upon  that  face  his  last  look  fell.  And 
man's  name  is  written  on  God's  hand.  With  the  coming  of 
each  sun  comes  the  loving  Providence,  and  when  the  day  is 
spent,  He  goes  not  away.  Man  is  always  victorious  who  is 
conscious  of  this  fact.  Upon  him  life's  troubles,  annoyances, 
and  misfortunes  fall  like  hail  upon  a  slate  roof.  He  who  is 
sheltered  within  the  heart  of  God  has  found  a  chamber  into 
which  he  can  retreat  from  the  pursuit  of  battle,  jealousy, 
and  worldly  ambition.  And  the  wilder  the  night  and  the 
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tempest  and  the  storm,  so  much  the  more  the  peace,  security, 
and  blessed  tranquillity. 

And  now  we  end  as  we  began.  There  is  no  fortune,  nor 
gold,  nor  honors,  that  can  bring  happiness.  And  there  is  no 
adversity,  nor  suffering,  nor  poverty,  that  can  take  happiness 
away  once  it  is  secured.  The  fundamental  secret  to  happi- 
ness is  a  consciousness  of  God's  care  and  an  obedience  to  His 
laws. 


God's  Transforming  Power 


We  find  no  surprise  in  tracing  out  the  things  that  men  can 
ordinarily  do.  When  we  see  a  new  house  we  know  that  a 
builder  has  been  around.  When  we  see  a  ship  we  know  that 
a  seaman  has  been  around.  When  we  see  a  watch,  we  know 
that  it  did  not  grow  on  a  tree,  but  that  a  mechanic  of  a  cer- 
tain type  has  been  at  work.  But  there  is  more  of  a  startle 
when  we  see  something  not  so  easily  explained.  And  the 
first  impulse  is  to  say,  "Who  did  that?" 

Throughout  the  book  of  Isaiah  there  are  such  figurative 
descriptions  as:  "The  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool"; 
"In  the  thirsty  land  shall  be  springs  of  water";  "In  the  habi- 
tations of  dragons,  where  each  lay,  shall  be  grass  with  reeds 
and  rushes";  "Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir 
tree";  "Instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree"; 
"I  will  open  rivers  in  high  places";  "I  will  set  in  the  desert 
the  fir  tree";  "For  brass  I  will  bring  gold,  and  for  iron  I  will 
bring  silver,  and  for  wood,  brass,  and  for  stones,  iron."  Such 
offers  assume  a  loss,  and  we  want  to  ask,  "Who  did  that?" 
God,  of  course. 
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And  God  is  on  the  giving  end.  Whenever,  in  exchange,  we 
hold  the  brass  or  the  wood  end  of  such  bargains,  we  list  the 
transaction  under  "profit  and  loss,"  with  all  the  profit 
rubbed  out.  The  reason  God  can  take  the  short  end  is  that 
there  is  no  short  end  for  God.  He  alone  can  afford  gold  for 
brass. 

Thorns  replaced  by  fir  trees;  briers  exchanged  for  myrtle 
trees.  Who  did  that?  The  answer  is  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
fifty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah:  "It  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a 
name." 

Perhaps  it  was  Newton  who  said,  "The  undevout  astrono- 
mer is  mad."  Why?  Because  in  the  presence  of  a  universe  so 
familiar  to  him,  he  is  constantly  confronted  with  the  evi- 
dence of  a  great  Creator.  Looking  out  upon  it  all,  surely  to 
him  there  comes  a  revelation  of  God. 

When  we  see  a  lovely  picture  and  catch  the  compelling 
genius  of  its  color  and  perspective,  we  want  to  know  who 
did  it.  When  we  read  a  charming  poem  and  are  moved  by 
the  beautiful  language,  we  want  to  know  who  wrote  it. 
When  we  see  a  great  building  and  stand  wonderstruck  at 
the  leaping  towers  and  the  lifting  arches  and  the  strong  pil- 
lars, we  understand  the  inscription  on  St.  Paul's,  in  Latin,  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  builder  of  this  famous  cathedral,  Si 
monumentum  requiris,  circumspice  (If  you  seek  his  monu- 
ment, look  about  you).  Well  .  .  .  "instead  of  the  thorn  will 
come  up  the  brier."  As  though  someone  might  ask,  "Who 
will  do  all  that?"  Isaiah  writes  the  answer.  It  is  for  the  name 
of  our  Lord.  God  did  it. 

In  a  midwest  city  there  is  a  lovely  flower  garden.  It  was 
made  out  of  a  dumping  ground.  No  one  gave  it  any  thought 
but  an  old  drayman,  who  took  it  completely  upon  himself 
to  clean  it  up  and  plant  and  cultivate  flowers.  This  is  an  un- 
usual commentary  in  richest  meaning  of  this  passage:  "It 
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shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name."  Fir  trees  for  thorns;  myrtle 
trees  for  briers. 

Many  people  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  thinking  of  what 
the  soul  may  become.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  bold  to  make  of 
this  the  fact  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  bringing  a  changed 
world.  This  is  good  news,  the  way  of  God  with  us.  Making 
His  mark  on  our  civilization  in  spite  of  all  antagonism,  mak- 
ing it  also  in  the  transformation  of  individuals.  So  great  that 
we  stand  in  wonder  to  mark  a  man  named  Saul,  breathing 
out  slaughter  against  the  disciples,  turned  into  a  saintly  and 
aggressive  apostle!  To  see  a  drunken  sailor,  a  wretched 
wreck  of  manhood,  changed  into  a  hymn  writer  whose  lift- 
ing song  will  never  die: 

How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds 
In  a  believer's  earl 

It  soothes  our  sorrows,  heals  our  wounds, 
And  drives  away  our  fear. 

How  could  that  happen  to  John  Newton? 

To  see  a  lascivious  young  man  whose  conduct  was  an  in- 
sult to  every  clean  ideal  transformed  into  St.  Augustine, 
whose  very  name  ever  since  has  been  a  charm  for  right  liv- 
ing! 

I  might  thus  go  through  the  familiar  role  of  lives  trans- 
formed by  the  power  of  a  great  religion  and  say,  "It  shall  be 
to  the  Lord  for  a  name."  God  is  forever  changing  the  richer 
for  the  poorer.  He  goes  on  making  a  better  world.  A  poet 
has  written,  "Man  is  a  becoming."  Everything  poor,  then,  is 
a  coming  treasure.  Everything  ugly  is  a  coming  thing  of 
beauty.  Everything  imperfect  is  a  coming  perfect.  There  is  a 
beautiful  hope  in  such  expectancy.  Everything  little  or  poor 
or  mean,  God  sets  Himself  to  change.  God  is  plainly  in  all 
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our  history.  At  last  all  shall  be  for  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

At  times  we  look  beyond  our  horizon  and  see  the  outlines 
of  that  coming  day  when  there  shall  be  no  more  wilderness; 
when  the  whole  world  shall  become  a  garden  beautiful; 
when  every  poor  thing  shall  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
best;  when  every  brier  shall  have  given  way  to  the  beauty  of 
a  myrtle  tree;  when  every  thorn  shall  be  displaced  by  a 
kindly  fir.  And  all  shall  be  for  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

We  may  ask  the  question  beside  every  imperfection,  every 
ignorance,  every  poverty,  every  trial,  every  suffering,  every 
sorrow— and  make  bold  in  undaunted  faith  to  answer  confi- 
dently: "It  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name." 


Responsibility 


"Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?"  (Neh.  6:11) 

It  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ  was 
born,  and  Nehemiah  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
after  the  weary  exile  was  over.  Priests,  men  of  the  country, 
and  goldsmiths  worked  in  timber  and  iron  and  stirred 
around  through  the  rubbish  to  find  materials  for  building. 
Round  the  circuit  the  ramparts  arose.  But  there  were  spies 
who  for  various  reasons  did  not  want  Jerusalem  rebuilt  or 
protected  with  walls.  They  sneakingly  scoffed  and  threat- 
ened, and  plotted  against  Nehemiah.  Some  quietly  told  him 
he  had  better  go  away  before  he  lost  his  life.  His  reply  was, 
"Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?" 

He  was  an  illustrious  person.  He  had  been  the  cupbearer 
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of  the  king  and  even  now  was  working  under  Babylonian 
authority.  And  more,  he  was  under  the  sovereignty  of  Jeho- 
vah whose  will  he  was  doing.  The  coward's  part  did  not  fit 
him.  "Should  such  a  one  as  I  flee?" 

Much  of  our  way  of  life  begins  with  our  own  estimate  of 
ourselves.  During  the  past  quarter  century  there  has  been 
an  intellectual  appraisal  of  life  that  diminishes  its  value.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  it  a  semi-intellectual 
appraisal.  There  is  the  idea  of  man  born  under  certain  stars 
and  of  man's  kinship  with  the  beast.  Hamlet  said  of  man, 
"How  noble  in  reason!  How  infinite  in  faculty!  In  action 
how  like  an  angel!  In  apprehension  how  like  a  god!"  But 
they  say  this  represents  long  ago;  and  Hamlet  was  mad  any- 
how. Man  is  little,  but  matter  is  great  "Omnipotent,"  it 
"rolls  on  its  relentless  way."  Man  is  a  "curious  sparkling  left 
by  the  tides  of  matter  on  the  shores  of  life."  Everything  be- 
littles human  life.  Better  to  choose  the  easiest  way.  But 
Nehemiah  was  all  against  it.  And  Jesus  was  also. 

Man  must  have  more  pride  than  that.  But  that  is  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  for  pride  is  sin.  Pride  goeth  before  destruc- 
tion. Pride  dramatizes  itself,  calls  itself  Nordic  or  employs 
some  superman  fiction.  Pride  sticks  out  its  chest.  .  .  .  "We 
are  the  Herrenvolk." 

Of  course  not  that  kind  of  pride  is  meant  here— but  a  pride 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  Then  we  cannot 
run  away.  The  greatness  of  the  universe  .  .  .  and  we  are  so 
small;  but  without  us  there  would  be  no  universe.  No  eye  to 
see  it,  no  mind  to  discover  its  laws,  no  heart  to  thrill  at  its 
beauty;  a  play  without  an  audience.  We  may  not  amount  to 
much,  but  the  whole  thing  comes  to  life  in  us. 

We  ourselves  may  be  an  enigma,  but  greater  and  more 
thoughtful  than  wise  people  think.  There  are  always  forces 
in  the  world  lost  to  the  smart  people.  I  often  think  of 
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Balaam,  who  was  sent  for  by  the  King  of  Moab.  An  angel 
stood  in  the  way.  Balaam,  the  wise  man,  did  not  see  the 
angel,  but  the  ass  did.  Our  vaunted  knowledge  is  but  a  little 
island  in  the  sea  of  mystery.  The  plain  man  who  prays,  "Our 
Father,"  is  right,  after  all;  it  serves  greatly  to  have  the  faith 
that  we  are  His  children;  it  gives  stature  to  our  lives.  Should 
such  a  man  as  I  flee  from  responsibility? 

We  should  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  us.  He 
must  have  seen  something  in  human  souls  to  have  thought 
that  the  Cross  would  make  any  difference.  Generations  have 
lifted  up  their  heads  because  of  that  Cross,  for  He  lent  a  dig- 
nity and  grace  to  life  unsurpassed.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  not  holding  ourselves  too  cheaply.  We  want  to  take 
to  our  heels— but  we  are  not  such. 

Frederic  Myers,  in  "An  Essay  on  Vergil,"  called  attention 
to  certain  lines.  On  this  the  poet's  own  voice  faltered.  Here 
is  the  verse  Augustine  called  typical  of  the  glory  and  pathos 
of  pagan  art.  This,  Strozzi,  the  painter,  before  committing 
suicide,  scrawled  on  the  wall  of  his  prison  cell.  Here  are  the 
words  that  were  a  trumpet  call  to  Savonarola.  And  this 
Dante  heard  on  the  lips  of  the  Church  Triumphant  at  the 
opening  of  the  gates  of  paradise. 

In  such  a  mysterious  world,  where  the  lines  of  a  poem 
have  run  like  that  through  the  intricate  pattern  of  human 
life,  would  it  be  strange  if  the  line  of  our  souls  should  run 
that  far?  "Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?" 
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"Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving;  .  .  ."  (Ps.  50:14) 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  most  modern  holy  day.  It  was 
created  on  the  basis  of  our  own  national  experience  and  has, 
in  spite  of  that,  a  definite  religious  character.  It  is  distinctly 
American.  While  it  may  have  had  certain  antecedents  such 
as  the  harvest  festivals  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  Gre- 
cian festivals  which  had  a  sense  of  divinity  overarching  us 
and  all  our  ways,  it  is  American.  It  celebrates  no  old  battles, 
the  fall  of  no  bastille,  the  anniversary  of  no  great  conqueror 
or  statesman.  It  represents  the  simple  thanks  which  man 
gives  for  the  necessary  things  that  come  out  of  the  soil,  and 
his  gratitude  for  national  security. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  came  after  a  year  of  suffering  and 
tragic  anxiety,  when  the  Pilgrims  were  rewarded  with 
twenty-one  acres  of  abundant  harvest.  They  had  established 
peace  with  the  Indians;  they  had  improved  their  dwellings; 
there  was  not  a  sick  person  in  the  colony;  and  their  prospects 
were  cheerful.  They  had  a  harvest  ritual  and  singing,  and  a 
feast  which  they  shared  with  the  Indians.  They  had  a  reli- 
gious observance  and  thanksgiving  prayers. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  that  comes  to  us  whenever  we 
think  of  these  hardships  is  that  we  owe  a  debt  to  the  past.  In 
these  times  not  much  reverence  is  bestowed  on  the  past.  The 
breaking  down  of  many  edifices  of  tradition  has  been  going 
on  all  around  us.  There  is  much  current  criticism  about  the 
Teligion  of  our  fathers.  Much  of  this  criticism  is  just.  But  it 
is  carried  to  the  extent  of  attempting  to  abolish  all  religion, 
and  also  every  conception  of  God  man  may  hold.  Religion, 
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we  are  told,  springs  out  of  ignorance  and  fear.  Ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  nature  causes  man  to  worship.  Fear  causes  him  to 
create  protecting  deities.  And,  so  runs  the  thought,  that  when 
these  two  props  are  removed,  the  whole  religious  structure 
will  fall.  Anatole  France  once  said  that  man  is  never  free 
intellectually  until  he  is  free  from  the  shackles  of  religion. 

In  the  business  of  government,  we  are  told,  we  have  trav- 
eled too  far  away  from  the  crude  idealism  of  our  ancestors 
three  hundred  years  ago  to  apply  even  their  spirit  to  this 
world.  "We  are  confronted  with  practical  problems  involv- 
ing many  difficult  and  complex  factors— raw  materials  and 
raw  temples,  shattered  confidence  and  delirious  speculation; 
overproduction  and  underconsumption,  too  much  govern- 
ment in  business,  and  not  enough  business  in  government." 
Religion  to  modern  scoffers  is  like  proposing  to  save  a  bank 
by  hymn  singing,  or  to  start  the  wheels  of  industry  by  quot- 
ing the  Bible. 

The  "practical"  man  likes  to  think  of  religion  as  some- 
thing that  found  its  summit  of  expression  in  the  impractical 
idealist  who  ran  afoul  of  the  humdrum  realism  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  empire.  They  like  to  think  of  that  splendid 
young  fellow  wasting  his  life  on  an  impossible  dream.  We 
need  such  men,  they  say,  but  they  never  solve  any  problems. 
They  would  ruin  any  business.  It  would  not  do  to  elect 
them  to  office  in  Church  or  State.  There  is  no  intention  of 
adopting  their  program.  The  program  of  an  unselfish  love 
and  kindness  will  never  work.  The  story  of  such  a  thing  is 
very  lovely,  but  it  will  always  end  in  a  cross. 

And  today,  in  looking  over  the  world,  we  see  a  crass  cyni- 
cism and  its  stalwart  scepticism  breaking  down  all  the 
foundations  of  the  past,  and  with  reckless  destructive  notes 
voicing  the  atheist's  cry,  "There  is  no  God."  This  ancient 
guardian  which  has  been  set  about  men  and  nations  is  de- 
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xided  as  the  taboo  of  primitive  ignorance  still  hanging  over 
the  human  race. 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  we  are  swinging  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth  in  relinquishing  so  much  of  the  past?  The 
belief  in  religion,  in  God,  in  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  and  in 
spiritual  laws,  is  for  some  of  us  both  scientific  and  idealistic, 
and  is  the  way  of  wisdom  and  power.  It  is  obvious  that  ade- 
quate argument  cannot  be  made  here  for  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve, but  a  few  facts  must  be  pointed  out.  The  very  free- 
dom which  allows  men  to  break  with  the  past  is  one  of  the 
principles  for  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  that  past  risked 
their  lives.  They  stood  for  a  supremacy  of  conscience  and 
loyalty  to  the  God  within  that  we  have  no  right  to  basely 
relinquish.  They  stood  for  an  economic  democracy  in  prin- 
ciple for  which  we  still  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful.  It 
is  not  so  simple  as  it  was  then.  But  it  is  still  something 
which  we  believe  may  become  a  reality  after  the  chaotic 
groping  of  the  present  ceases.  It  was  easier,  then,  to  care  for 
the  poor.  But  we  have  found  in  our  modern  civilization  that 
private  charity  is  entirely  inadequate  to  our  needs.  It  nour- 
ishes an  already  overinflated  ego  in  the  giver  and  debases 
him  who  receives.  It  means  that  we  are  always  asked  to  give 
the  most  when  we  have  the  least.  In  practice  it  brings  about 
little  uniformity  in  living  standards,  the  philanthropists 
hardly  ever  modifying  their  manner  of  life  to  relieve  the 
distressed.  Private  charity  means  giving  what  the  kind- 
hearted  donors  can  conveniently  spare;  it  never  means  the 
actual  sharing  of  the  common  lot.  It  encourages  the  ' 'pan- 
handler" and  starves  the  "good  citizen."  It  often  assumes 
the  moral  delinquency  of  men  who  are  no  longer  capable  of 
supporting  themselves— and  ignores  the  culpability  of  many 
who  have  accumulated  their  fortunes  through  unscrupulous 
means  or,  at  best,  through  accident  of  hereditary  acquisition. 
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And  so  what  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  stood  for  can  only  be  ar- 
rived at  by  a  readjustment  of  society  that  will  give  every 
citizen  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  livelihood  in  self-respect, 
with  reasonable  security  against  oppression. 

But  we  are  called  upon  to  be  thankful.  I  still  believe  we 
have  a  right  to  be  thankful  for  the  past,  for  the  fact  that  the 
Pilgrim  placed  a  light  in  the  darkness  of  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  world.  We  have  a  right  to  be  thankful  for  the  hope 
that  lies  in  the  creative  religious  life  which  is  rooted  in 
man's  noblest  emotion,  that  of  gratitude.  We  have  a  right  to 
be  thankful  for  a  security  that  comes  through  this  emotion 
into  the  inner  spirit  of  America.  In  the  midst  of  a  troubled 
generation,  we  can  believe  in  God.  And  that  is  the  basis  of 
all  security.  That  is  not  "an  opiate";  neither  is  it  "fooling 
ourselves."  Through  all  of  history  runs  the  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  certain  moral  forces  at  work,  eventually  destroying 
wrong  systems  and  rousing  men  to  their  highest  responsibili- 
ties—an awakening,  stirring  force  that  stimulates  men  to  see 
the  greatest  good  for  all.  No  flood  of  trouble  can  ever  per- 
suade us  that  the  scheme  of  things  under  which  we  live  is  a 
farrago  of  nonsense;  and  no  matter  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace 
the  hand  of  God  upon  the  earth,  the  presence  of  that  faith 
remains  deep  within  us.  So  we  "offer  unto  God  Thanks- 
giving." 


The  Cross 


True  Christianity  accepts  the  Cross.  In  the  good  old  days  of 
prosperity,  a  gushing  lady  said  to  me,  "Your  church  empha- 
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sizes  the  Cross.  Yours  is  a  dead  Christ.  We  want  a  living 
Christ.  He  is  not  dead!  He  lives!  He  lives!"  There  was,  in 
her  case,  a  complete  misinterpretation  of  the  Cross  of  the 
centuries.  It  means  the  great  sacrifice;  but  it  was  never  un- 
derstood to  be  a  symbol  of  permanent  death. 

The  Church  believes  that  the  Christian  life  in  the  world 
is  not  easy;  it  is  hard  and  dangerous.  There  are  many  who 
have  ceased  to  think  of  the  Church  as  a  power.  They  advo- 
cate all  kinds  of  nostrums  for  the  evils  of  the  world,  always 
with  the  observation  that  the  Church  no  longer  has  potent 
energy,  and  that  whatever  kind  of  dose  they  advocate  is  sent 
by  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  and  of  the  poor  hu- 
man beings  who  have  been  deluded  by  the  Church.  There 
are  many  who  neglect  and  are  indifferent  and  treat  the 
Church  as  though  it  were  not  worthy  of  an  attack.  There 
are  some  who  patronize.  But  a  new  day  is  dawning.  There  is 
a  growing  resistance  to  the  Church.  That  means  that  her 
enemies  have  more  respect  for  her  than  the  religious  people 
within  the  fold,  who  have  new  panaceas. 

When  people  salute  the  Cross  but  do  not  believe  in  sacri- 
fice; when  they  will  quietly  conceal  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  God;  and  when  quiet,  peaceful  agnosticism  pre- 
vails, then  Christ  and  His  Cross  are  surely  powerless  sym- 
bols, to  be  preached  with  no  real  acceptance.  But  when  men 
believe  that  religion  is  the  life  of  men  or  else  it  is  dope  to  be 
destroyed,  then  the  challenge  comes,  and  the  qualities  of 
heroism  which  are  latent  in  the  Church  of  God  are  quick- 
ened, and  the  forces  are  joined.  That  day  is  on  us— and  a 
new  dawn  for  the  Church  has  come. 

The  Body  of  Christ,  it  is  sometimes  called.  Scarred  feet 
and  hands  are  part  of  that  body.  The  breaking  of  the  body 
may  be  inevitable.  But  the  Cross  is  forever  the  symbol  of  the 
glory  of  that  Church.  We  may  have  identified  ourselves  too 
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much  with  a  social  order  which  is  surely  passing.  There  is 
much  tragedy  in  its  going.  The  Church  is  not  called  to  sup- 
port any  old  or  new  order.  Its  business  is  to  find  and  ex- 
press a  distinctive  life.  The  only  thing  to  put  over  against 
any  social  system  is  a  Christianity  devoted  to  eternal  truth 
and  complete  social  justice.  The  day  dawns.  Persecution, 
probably!  But  a  crucified  Church  will  live.  Nothing  else  but 
a  Cross  can  minister  to  the  desperation  of  men. 


The  Versatility  of  Jesus 


A  little  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  David  Friedrich  Strauss 
wrote  a  book  entitled  The  Life  of  Jesus  Critically  Examined. 
The  first  volume  was  published  in  July,  1835.  It  was  a  sensa- 
tion—the first  biography  of  Jesus  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
All  over  the  Christian  world  it  created  a  furor.  Strauss  did 
not  use  the  historical  method,  but  rather  what  he  called  the 
"scientific"  method.  He  interpreted  the  story  of  Jesus'  life 
in  the  light  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy— his  fifteen  hundred 
pages  made  Jesus  not  so  much  a  living  historical  person  as  a 
great  idea.  The  popular  effect  was  to  raise  serious  doubts, 
for  the  question  arose:  was  Jesus  a  myth?  It  caused  tragedy 
for  the  author  in  that  he  was  dismissed  from  his  university 
post,  and  his  academic  career  was  ruined.  In  addition,  all 
his  orthodox  friends,  including  his  father,  turned  upon  him 
and  made  life  almost  unbearable.  He  had  attempted  what 
he  did,  however,  out  of  a  sincere  concern  for  religion  and  a 
deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the  truth. 

No  complete  biography  of  Jesus  is  possible.  The  Jesus  of 
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history  is  difficult  to  discover.  The  Gospels  are  merely  frag- 
ments of  His  life,  like  stained-glass  windows.  No  picture  of 
His  entire  life  is  attainable,  for  we  do  not  have  the  necessary 
data,  but  we  can  restore  enough  to  flood  the  world  with 
some  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  that  incomparable  life. 
And  all  the  scholars  of  note  today  agree  on  the  fact  of  His 
historical  existence.  There  is  enough  authentic  material  for 
portraying  His  character  and  the  main  outlines  of  His  ethical 
and  religious  teaching.  In  order  to  understand  Jesus  as  an 
actual  figure  of  the  first  century,  one  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  Jewish  history,  of  the  geography  and  archaeology  of  Pales- 
tine, of  its  languages,  and  of  its  rabbinic  literature. 

Since  Strauss,  very  many  lives  of  Jesus  have  been  written. 
There  are  over  three  thousand  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  Each  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  author 
and  colored  by  his  philosophy  of  life.  To  Schweitzer  He  was 
an  apocalyptic  Messiah;  to  Ritschl  and  Harnack  He  was  the 
proponent  of  a  social  gospel;  to  many  others  He  was  and  is 
the  clue  to  history.  And  to  some  He  was  God  the  Savior  and 
Redeemer  of  all  mankind. 

Among  the  modern  lives  of  Jesus  there  is  Papini's,  with  a 
personal  touch,  dressed  up  in  Italian  color,  leaving  out  all 
the  problems,  and  credulously  uncritical.  There  is  also  Bruce 
Barton's  The  Man  Nobody  Knows,  a  life  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  me,  because  Jesus  is  here  a  commercialized  per- 
sonality, a  go-getter,  and  an  advertising  agent,  sentimental- 
ized to  the  point  of  stupidity.  Then  we  have  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton, Middleton  Murray,  and  Hall  Gaine— the  latter's  a  vol- 
ume of  some  thirteen  hundred  pages,  a  very  personal  biog- 
raphy. And  then  too  we  have  Scholem  Asch's  The  Nazarene, 
which  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  life  and 
background  and  also  an  understanding  of  that  ancient  envi- 
ronment. It  is  a  remarkable  book  in  the  light  which  it  throws 
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on  the  Hebrew  psychology  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  It  alsor 
through  that  psychology,  makes  the  action  of  Judas  reason- 
able and  understandable.  We  may  speculate  more  intelli- 
gently about  that  betrayal  when  we  know  the  motive  which 
led  to  it.  It  is  also  significant  that  nothing  is  said  about  the 
Resurrection  or  the  Ascension.  Written  by  an  unbeliever, 
it  nevertheless  opens  new  avenues  of  appreciation  for  the 
Christian. 

All  these  authors  proclaim  the  richness  of  a  life  that  can 
emerge  in  such  varied  and  contrasted  interpretations.  Jesus 
lives  not  for  one  age  but  for  all.  His  gospel  is  applicable 
no  matter  what  the  form  of  government.  He  has  a  message 
for  those  who  live  under  dictatorships  or  democracies.  These 
are  turbulent  times,  and  we  need  to  see  Jesus  as  the  revela- 
tion of  God  to  us.  The  heart  of  the  gospel  for  this  century 
still  remains  to  be  written. 

The  versatility  of  Jesus  lies  also  in  a  continuity  of  thought 
and  action  that  fits  into  various  types  of  culture.  That  con- 
tinuity never  dies.  It  may  be  a  definition  of  Christianity 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  change,  for  always  it  has  been  that 
persistence  of  action  that  has  shaped  history.  The  methods  of 
dictators  can  never  kill  it.  In  spite  of  all  types  of  suppression, 
there  is  something  in  man  that  recognizes  a  higher  loyalty 
than  state.  It  was  evident  long  ago  in  the  words  "We  must 
obey  God  rather  than  men."  But  under  a  tyrannical  state, 
a  Christianity  that  preaches  a  higher  loyalty  will  have  hard 
sledding. 

We  need  new  insights  today— new  insights  into  Jesus 
Christ  and  what  His  life  means  to  our  torn  world.  Once  the 
world  forgot  the  poor  and  needy.  Then  the  Franciscans  came 
to  restore  that  lost  virtue  to  Christianity;  they  brought  a  new 
insight  into  the  Catholic  world.  Again  and  again  in  history 
new  insights  were  born;  as  in  the  Reformation  under  Luther 
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and  the  Counter  Reformation  under  Loyola;  as  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  revival,  and  our  many  modern  expressions  of  the  social 
ethics  of  Jesus.  Christ  is  yet  to  have  His  reign.  We  go  back 
to  Him  only  for  some  mighty  future  growth.  Out  of  the  soul- 
searching  upheavals  of  the  present,  and  it  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  bearing  our  share  of  some  cosmic  or  corporate 
cross,  a  new  prophecy  is  to  come. 

This  is  no  time  to  despair;  it  is  no  time  to  be  supercritical 
or  to  surrender  to  atheism;  it  is  no  time  to  agree  with  the 
cynics  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  impractical  and  senseless 
in  a  world  like  this;  it  is  the  time  to  discover  the  deeper 
meanings  of  the  Christian  faith  and  to  fight  for  its  principles, 
to  don  the  panoply  of  God,  and  to  thrill  at  the  sound  of 
battle;  for  this  is  His  world,  and  in  the  long  run  He  will 
triumph. 


The  Love  of  God 


"And  the  greatest  of  these  is  love."  (I  Cor.  13:13) 

Some  time  ago  a  rather  popular  minister  said  that  for  the 
most  part  the  Church  had  emphasized  the  idea  of  love  until 
it  had  become  sickening  and  insipid;  that  what  the  world 
needed  today  was  a  renewed  emphasis  on  the  more  manly 
virtues;  that  the  pulpit  should  be  occupied  with  righteous- 
ness and  judgment  and  economic  salvation  and  political 
purity.  What  he  was  thinking  about  must  have  been  the 
idea  of  love  as  a  sloppy,  sentimental  emotionalism  which 
has  no  lasting  qualities  but  is  a  very  temporary  and  passing 
experience.  St.  Paul  was  a  rugged  individual.  And  yet  in 
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spite  of  all  his  driving  force  he  considered  love  the  greatest 
thing  in  all  the  world,  a  strong  and  mighty  virtue. 

The  greatest  values  of  life  are  generated,  sustained,  and 
magnified  by  associated  living.  Some  of  these  good  things 
are  the  creation  and  dissemination  of  economic  products; 
the  metamorphosis  of  a  child  into  a  mature  personality;  also 
artistic  production  and  scientific  vision  and  general  loyalty 
and  love.  Not  all  the  processes  of  this  sort  of  living  produce 
good.  Some  activities  produce  things  destructive  and  evil. 
But  there  is  a  conserving  and  creating  process  of  associated 
living.  Here  God  finds  us  on  the  level  of  human  relationship. 
There  is  a  love  of  man  for  man  that  enters  into  this  rela- 
tionship, and  where  it  really  enters,  selfishness  dies. 

To  carry  this  on  through  the  whole  of  life  is  not  easy, 
for  it  is  not  mere  emotion;  it  also  involves  will  and  intelli- 
gence. "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself";  "Love  your 
enemies"— these  are  Christian  injunctions.  But  the  man  who 
relies  on  his  feelings  can  never  bring  himself  to  put  them 
into  practice.  It  calls  for  no  flickering  emotion,  but  for  the 
energy  of  a  steadfast  will  and  an  intelligent  surrender  of 
self.  It  is  a  difficult  and  uncompromising  ideal. 

But  difficult  as  that  may  be,  it  is  not  half  as  difficult  for 
the  average  man  as  it  is  for  him  to  love  God.  To  love  some- 
one is  to  love  what  may  be  visible,  both  to  the  inner  and 
outer  eye.  But  to  love  God  is  to  love  the  invisible.  It  is  what 
Tennyson  so  wonderfully  unfolded  in  the  opening  lines  of 
his  "In  Memoriam": 

Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

Here  is  the  vast  surface  of  the  globe.  Within  the  horizon 
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is  the  visible.  We  dwell  beneath  the  skies.  We  number  and 
name  the  constellations  which  are  visible.  But  beyond  lie 
unmeasured  leagues  of  space.  Or  here  are  people  whom  we 
know  and  people  whom  we  see.  But  beyond  are  innumerable 
people  we  have  never  seen  who  may  have  some  claim  on  us. 
Or  here  is  time.  We  live  in  the  past  or  the  present,  that  we 
can  see,  but  of  the  future  no  one  ever  definitely  knows.  We 
have  a  religion  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  and 
made  applicable  to  the  present.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  to- 
morrow but  of  today.  People  are  urged  to  accept  religions  or 
cults  because  they  work.  There  is  a  perverted  kind  of  prag- 
matism in  some  religious  thought  of  today  which  holds  that 
practical  results  are  the  sole  test  of  truth.  If  we  use  our 
faith  to  make  us  feel  superior  or  safe,  then  our  religion  be- 
comes a  short  cut  to  a  fool's  paradise,  and  an  evil  rather  than 
a  good.  But  the  great  religious  world  of  the  future  is  un- 
traveled.  And  great  souls  look  forward.  The  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  apostles,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  martyrs 
have  all  done  so.  They  burst  the  barriers  of  time  and  gave 
their  all  for  the  future.  And  what  is  this  but  loving  God? 
There  have  always  been  those  who  were  attracted  by  the 
invisible.  A  Columbus  pushed  out  beyond  the  shores  and 
followed  an  urge  with  ardor  and  an  unconquerable  will.  Walt 
Whitman  said  he  loved  God,  because  he  loved  the  invisible. 
Astronomers,  chemists,  physicists  have  done  the  same.  To 
have  faith  in  what  lies  away  across  the  known  is  to  love  God. 
And  there  are  also  the  forces  of  the  inner  life,  so  unreal 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  with  a  microscope  or  measured  by 
a  balance— yet  men  have  died  for  them.  Socrates  and  Jesus 
are  the  great  examples.  To  love  not  the  flesh  which  is  visible, 
but  the  spirit  invisible  is  to  love  God.  To  follow  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  to  do  right  because  it  is  right,  to  love  not 
merely  men  but  man,  "to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God"— 
that  is  to  love  God.  To  be  forever  seeking  the  beautiful, 
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the  good,  the  true,  "to  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or 
night,  to  love  and  bear— this  is  to  be  good,  great,  joyous, 
and  free;  this  is  alone  life's  joy,  empire,  and  victory." 

And  God  loves  me.  That  man,  standing  by  the  grave  of 
one  who  has  meant  much,  wonders  about  God's  love.  Sorrow 
and  sadness,  disease  and  earthquake  raise  the  age-old  prob- 
lem of  suffering.  Does  God  care  for  us— and  permit  tragedy 
and  night  and  coldness?  That  which  He  does  however 
dark  and  sore,  does  not  clash  with  His  essential  nature; 
it  will  be  explained  in  time.  That  is  the  trite  way  of  answer- 
ing. Yet,  none  the  less,  this  is  far  and  away  the  boldest  and 
most  remarkable  discovery  of  human  genius. 

And  in  our  normal  life  there  is  a  noisy  clash.  Here  I  am 
soiled  and  torn,  the  best  that  God  could  do,  and  here  my 
ideal,  never  realized.  Here  are  my  longings,  wonderful  in 
their  beauty,  and  here  again  the  unimpressive  actualities. 
Well,  the  longings  may  represent  God's  love.  Every  dream 
that  haunts,  every  vision  that  shames,  every  hope  that  will 
not  let  you  rest,  that  is  His  voice;  that  is  His  love.  Yes,  love 
rules  for  all  of  us. 

I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repent 
To  the  first  man  thou  mayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street, 
That  he  and  we  and  all  men  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  love 
Broad  as  the  blue  sky  above. 
And  ere  thou  leave  him,  say  thou  this, 
Yet  one  word  more,  they  only  miss 
The  winning  of  that  final  bliss, 
Who  do  not  count  it  true  that  Love, 
Blessing,  not  cursing,  rules  above 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move.* 

*  From  "The  Kingdom  of  God"  by  Richard  Chevenix  Trench. 
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"Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions."  (Joel  2:28) 

"Laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life."  (I  Tim.  6:19) 

Interest  in  tomorrow  has  never  been  more  pronounced 
than  in  this  generation.  Skeptical  of  the  future  we  may  be, 
but  we  are  not  disinterested.  For  the  World's  Fair,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  was  spent  in  New  York  to 
devise  an  exhibition  which  would  depict  "The  World  Of 
Tomorrow."  Many  thousands  of  people  flocked  to  its  fu- 
turamas.  These  portrayed  tomorrow's  traffic,  tomorrow's 
houses  of  mechanical  magic,  tomorrow's  witchery  of  light. 
We  are  more  eager  than  the  ancients  to  peer  over  the 
threshold  of  the  yet-to-be.  Saul  consulted  the  witch  of  Endor, 
and  the  Greeks  journeyed  to  the  oracles  at  Delphi;  but  we 
turn  to  the  physical  scientists  for  tomorrow's  weather,  to 
the  economist  for  tomorrow's  business,  and  to  the  press  for 
tomorrow's  trends.  The  faster  we  live  the  more  impatient 
we  are  to  see  what  is  ahead. 

Yet  with  all  our  eagerness  to  forsee  the  future,  we  fail 
sadly  in  our  design  for  living  toward  it.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  making  a  living  and  living  a  life.  Men  are 
sometimes,  especially  in  middle  age,  so  intent  on  making  a 
living  that  they  are  least  responsive  to  religious  appeals.  It 
would  seem  that  the  prophet  Joel  had  significance  in  his 
omission  when  he  wrote  "Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions."  Spiritual  illumination 
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seems  to  miss  the  middle-aged.  As  life  advances  toward  the 
sunset  it  tends  to  catch  the  glow  of  light  beyond  the  horizon, 
but  that  interest  is  more  often  compensatory  rather  than 
constructive.  Sometimes  it  is  an  attempt  to  recapture  the 
thrills  of  youth. 

If  we  would  live  for  tomorrow,  all  of  us  must  lay  up  in 
store  for  ourselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come.  The  first  idea  in  this  direction  turns  toward  the 
life  after  this.  But  life  for  us  is  not  to  be  divided  by  the 
grave.  Eternal  life  is  a  quality,  not  quantity. 

We  are  to  live  a  cumulative  life.  There  is  virtue  in  thrift, 
but  it  can  become  a  miserly  spirit  of  hoarding.  The  Silas 
Marners  lose  out.  So  did  the  short-sighted  farmer  in  the 
Gospels.  The  man  with  the  bird  in  the  hand  often  misses 
the  melody  of  the  birds  in  the  bushes.  Not  selfishly  other- 
worldly, as  very  religious  people  are,  but  practical  and 
constant,  we  gain  strength  by  spending  it.  We  expend  mental 
energy  and  increase  our  intellectual  processes.  Love  is  never 
exhausted;  it  increases.  Liberalism  has  been  known  to  ex- 
haust the  spirit.  Cynicism  hurts  the  soul.  Complaint  against 
modern  youth  is  not  by  those  who  serve  men.  Often  those 
in  deep  sorrow  have  the  firmest  faith  in  God's  goodness. 
Making  a  life  increases  dividends;  merely  making  a  living 
brings  diminishing  returns. 

To  live,  one  does  not  need  artificial  stimulants.  Sunsets 
do  not  have  to  be  stepped  up  by  those  who  love  nature.  The 
"morning  after"  feeling  does  not  come  to  those  who  know 
the  exhausted  thrill  of  learning  the  deeper  joys,  for  "New 
every  morning  is  Thy  love."  The  thrifty  spending  of  life 
results  in  "laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  founda- 
tion against  the  time  to  come." 

It  is  not  courageous  to  ask  for  a  guaranteed  future.  Foolish 
would  be  the  father  who  said  to  his  son,  "I  have  made  your 
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financial  future  secure  so  that  you  will  always  be  cared  for." 
Such  a  guarantee  would  remove  the  backbone  from  the  lad 
as  neatly  as  you  remove  one  from  a  fish.  But  the  wise  father 
does  endeavor  to  give  his  child  the  security  of  a  good  founda- 
tion. He  undergirds  the  infant  feet  with  trustworthy  parental 
love.  He  trains  the  tender  vine  of  childhood  traits  upward 
on  the  framework  of  a  solid  home  with  the  strong  ties  of 
family  loyalty,  thereby  imparting  to  the  growing  spirit  a 
sense  of  security  so  sadly  lacking  in  homes  broken  by  divorce 
or  death.  How  often  we  hear  people  say,  "We  have  no  for- 
tune to  leave  our  children,  but  we  are  going  to  give  them  a 
good  home  and  a  good  education,  and  then  they  will  be 
able  to  fend  for  themselves."  And  thus  they  give  them  the 
best  of  all  fortunes,  "a  foundation."  And  children  have  no 
right  to  ask  for  more. 

By  the  same  logic,  government  should  seek  to  emphasize 
economic  foundations  for  its  citizens.  Government's  function 
is  not  to  soften  its  citizens  with  guaranteed  futures,  but  to 
strengthen  them  with  secure  foundations  on  which  they 
can  live  for  tomorrow.  We  keep  looking  for  shelter  rather 
than  foundation.  We  want  to  see  the  last  page  before  we 
learn  the  first  lesson.  The  sight  of  a  very  perplexing  prob- 
lem in  physics  may  be  nearly  fatal  to  our  interest  in  that 
science.  We  need  to  learn  step  by  step.  Zebedee  took  the 
eyes  of  his  children  off  the  final  rewards  and  focused  them 
on  present  requirements.  It  was  not  a  question  of  how  the 
future  life  was  coming  out,  but  how  it  was  going  in.  Living 
is  complicated.  One  step  at  a  time,  and  we  will  be  surprised 
how  the  vision  clears. 

H.  G.  Wells,  in  Shape  of  Things  to  Come,  sets  up  society 
in  2059.  He  spins  an  imaginative  web  from  strands  of  present 
tendencies.  .  .  .  Lengthened  leisure  is  dangerous.  The  misuse 
of  leisure  can  ruin  a  nation.  The  preview  of  comforts  in  the 
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world  of  tomorrow  makes  us  dizzy.  While  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  best. 
Preparation  for  the  best  is  preparation  for  the  worst.  In 
time  of  war  prepare  for  peace.  In  time  of  depression  prepare 
for  prosperity.  The  Chinese  say  life  goes  like  waves.  There 
is  a  trough,  but  there  will  be  a  crest  also.  In  time  of  sorrow 
prepare  for  joy.  Tomorrow  will  surely  be  better  than  today. 
If  we  do  not  learn  to  live  for  it,  tragically  will  come  the  time 
when  we  shall  live  for  yesterday.  .  .  . 

No  man  has  more  religion  than  he  can  command  in  an 
emergency.  The  shadow  of  the  cross  did  not  mar  the  radiance 
of  Jesus,  "Who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  endured 
the  cross."  The  preparation  for  the  worst  is  on  the  principle 
of  endurance.  But  the  great  do  not  merely  endure,  they  make 
endurance  an  opportunity,  make  vicissitudes  victories. 


The  Bible 


"Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  (Zech.  4:6) 

There  are  three  forms  of  power  confronting  our  decisive 
day:  atomic  power,  which  is  material;  popular  purpose, 
representing  public  opinion;  and  divine  intervention,  or  the 
power  of  God.  The  third  is  the  supreme  power.  The  path 
of  prayer  must  be  heavily  trodden  ere  the  power  of  the 
people  becomes  one  with  the  power  of  God.  This  would 
mean  a  great  spiritual  awakening. 

No  one  can  write  the  full  story  of  the  Book.  Its  real  work 
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is  wrought  in  the  secret  places  of  the  heart.  It  changes  lives 
and  institutions  and  communities  and  nations  and  civiliza- 
tions. It  goes  forth  into  all  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth 
and  to  all  varieties  of  human  beings.  It  wrestles  with  the 
power  of  sin  in  man's  soul.  It  incites  to  holy  living.  It  pro- 
vides a  social  philosophy  which  is  really  democratic.  "True 
refinement  is  seldom  found  apart  from  the  religious  spirit." 

Where  do  you  find  gross  evils,  lust  and  greed  and  utmost 
selfishness?  Often  in  high  and  low  society  without  any  re- 
ligious cultivation.  Whereas  gentle  ways,  refinement  of 
speech,  kindly  judgments,  and  a  sense  of  social  responsibility 
are  characteristic  of  multitudes  whose  only  book  of  etiquette 
is  the  Book  that  teaches  the  Way  of  Life.  All  the  virtues  that 
make  life  noble  and  beautiful  spring  from  a  familiarity  with 
this  Book  of  Life. 

Above  the  roar  of  exploding  atomic  bombs  is  the  still, 
small  voice  of  the  Spirit.  One  of  our  scientists  says  that  the 
next  great  discovery  is  to  come  within  the  realm  of  the  Spirit. 

Whittier  wrote: 

We  search  the  world  for  truth;  we  cull 

The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful. 

And,  weary  seekers  of  the  best, 

We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest 

To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 

Is  in  the  book  our  mothers  read. 

It  speaks  to  us  personally.  It  finds  us  where  we  live.  As 
the  Quaker  phrase  puts  it,  the  Book  "speaks  to  our  condi- 
tion." It  has  just  the  right  counsel  for  our  emergent  need. 
It  is  a  "lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto  my  path." 

Bible  critics'  theories  are  often  a  greater  tax  on  our 
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credulity  than  the  Bible  account  itself.  The  scholarship  of 
the  world  has  been  a  supporting  testimony.  The  profundity 
of  the  scholarship  is  a  testimony  to  the  presence  of  the 
Power  that  undergirds  reverent  minds.  We  have  had  a  suc- 
cession of  modern  philosophies  not  easily  understood  by 
ordinary  men— humanism,  pragmatism,  naturalism.  But  as 
they  come  and  go,  the  old  Book  stands  in  living  strength  for 
those  who  do  not  understand  them.  Like  the  Irishman's 
fence  which  was  three  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide— when 
the  wind  blew  it  over  it  was  higher  than  before— so  it  is  with 
the  Bible.  The  more  the  winds  blow  on  it  the  stronger  it  is. 

It  speaks  to  the  seeking  reader.  Perplexities  are  cleared 
up,  strength  is  imparted,  the  way  becomes  plain,  and  wisdom 
is  provided  for  the  present  need.  Comfort  is  given,  and  peace 
sings  in  the  heart. 

St.  Jerome  went  to  live  in  a  cave  alongside  the  Nativity 
crypt  in  Bethlehem.  Tourists  are  shown  Jerome's  cave  today. 
The  great  saint  and  scholar  wanted  to  get  as  near  to  Christ 
as  possible.  He  dwelt  in  asceticism  beside  the  manger,  that 
the  Incarnate  Word  might  be  revealed  in  the  written  word. 
In  so  doing  he  bequeathed  to  all  believers  the  truth  of  the 
importance  of  keeping  close  to  Christ. 

The  majority  of  men  have  always  believed  that  they  have 
no  ultimate  means  at  their  disposal  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  ends  upon  this  earth  but  the  material  means.  Every 
crisis  becomes  a  conflict  of  force  and  violence.  The  whole 
economy  of  life  is  the  economy  of  war. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  life.  There  is  another  world 
in  which  are  energies  decisive  of  human  affairs.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  God,  the  spirit  of  Power.  What  this  spirit  is  we  do 
not  know,  but  of  its  reality  there  is  no  question. 

Religion  calls  it  the  spirit  of  God.  It  is  God  within  us, 
His  life  within  our  lives,  His  omnipotence  to  clothe  us  and 
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engird  us.  How  shall  we  confront  this  day?  Not  by  force 
and  violence,  and  arms  and  blood,  but  by  compassion  and 
mercy,  and  love  and  brotherhood.  Not  by  fighting  and  kill- 
ing, but  by  serving  and  dying.  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  spirit,"  saith  the  Lord. 


Servants  of  God 


"But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlast- 
ing life."  (Rom.  6:22) 

Christianity  has  influenced  life  more  than  any  other  move- 
ment in  history.  But  Christianity  itself  was  influenced  to  a 
great  extent  by  its  surroundings,  by  the  learning  that  came 
up  out  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  by  the  conceptions 
which  the  Hebrews  had,  and  by  the  pagan  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  the  communities  to  which  it  preached  its  gospel, 
adapting  and  using  them  for  the  benefit  and  spread  of  its 
doctrines.  It  was  influenced  by  the  marvelous  thinking  of 
the  people  of  Greece. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  most  wonderful  civiliza- 
tions about  which  we  know  anything  was  the  Grecian.  It 
made  its  appeal  to  the  Western  mind  and  aided  in  every 
possible  way  the  development  of  a  Christian  civilization.  It 
is  interesting  to  go  back  to  the  Grecian  life  and  discover 
the  great  things  its  people  accomplished,  the  influence  they 
had;  the  literature  they  produced;  the  art  which  came  out 
of  Greece  that  influences  our  conceptions  of  art  today.  All 
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these  were  the  splendid  contributions  of  this  nation  that 
everyone  of  us  admires  as  we  try  to  conceive  something  of  its 
magnificent  life.  And  it  is  interesting,  and  not  unnatural, 
that  when  Christianity  began  to  spread,  Christian  scholars 
everywhere  began  to  adapt  the  Grecian  philosophy  and 
Greek  thinking  to  a  Christian  theology  and  Christian  phi- 
losophy. In  the  apologias  which  are  written  today  for  the 
Christian  faith,  the  modern  scholar  harks  back  frequently 
to  Aristotle  and  to  the  Aristotelian  type  of  thinking  and 
philosophy,  and  the  development  of  Christianity  has  been 
pushed  forward  by  the  power  of  that  inquiring  mind  which 
was  so  manifest  in  Greece.  Any  student  of  comparative 
religion  will  find  that  all  through  the  development  of  these 
various  religions  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  dissenting 
voice.  But  when  the  gods  came  to  Mount  Olympus,  men 
began  to  think,  and  to  question  all  the  ancient  gods.  And 
Socrates,  who  was  put  to  death  because  he  was  teaching  the 
youth  and  was  thought  by  the  people  to  be  perverting  them 
in  relation  to  the  gods,  nevertheless  prayed  to  Pan,  but  he 
permeated  through  all  that  learning  the  doubting  mind, 
and  it  passed  on  over  into  Christian  thought. 

Christianity  was  influenced  also  by  Roman  life  and  by  the 
Roman  code  of  laws.  The  Latin  language  is  probably  the 
most  exact  language  in  which  legal  matters  have  ever  been 
recorded.  At  any  rate,  it  prevails  even  down  to  the  present  in 
the  legal  profession.  And  it  was  St.  Paul  who  wrote  these 
words  that  I  have  chosen  as  my  text.  It  was  St.  Paul  who  had 
been  trained  in  legal  practice,  and  it  was  he  who  carried  over 
into  this  theological  dissertation  the  terms  of  the  Roman 
law;  and  the  whole  conception  of  the  Roman  code  and  fash- 
ioned some  of  the  initial  doctrines  of  Christian  thought.  So 
he  said,  .  .  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants 
to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end 
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everlasting  life."  What  was  that  but  the  Roman  code?  You 
have  been  mastered  by  sin  and  have  been  its  servant.  The 
wages  which  this  master  pays  to  you  is  death.  But  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  pay  the  price;  with  His  own  death  He  freed  you 
from  this  master,  He  purchased  you.  And  ye  are  now  servants 
to  God,  and  with  that  wonderful  freedom  which  this  gen- 
erous Master  offers  you,  ye  shall  have  fruits  unto  holiness, 
and  in  the  end  ye  shall  have,  not  death,  but  everlasting  life. 
The  metaphor  is  one  which  was  so  well  known  in  the 
Roman  practice,  throughout  all  the  Roman  provinces,  the 
metaphor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  or  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  slave  from  one  master  to  another  in  the  rela- 
tionships of  lord  and  slave.  Now  this  may  seem  just  a  bit 
forensic  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul,  and  not  quite  ethical  enough 
at  first  sight.  But  is  there  not  something  here  with  some 
vital  remedy  for  every  human  life— for  you,  for  me? 

Well,  we  are  in  bondage;  we  are  in  bondage  in  more  ways 
than  one.  We  are  in  bondage  to  our  little  intellects.  Some- 
times we  pride  ourselves  on  the  great  achievements  which 
have  been  made  by  science  and  philosophy  and  thinkers  of 
the  past.  We  are  so  glad  that  we  can  have  the  results  of  their 
investigations  and  scholarship.  We  pride  ourselves  upon 
how  much  we  know,  how  much  we  can  get  out  of  the  realm 
of  knowledge,  some  of  it  second  hand.  Much  of  it  can  be 
adapted  so  that  it  becomes  our  own.  But  we  are  limited. 
There  is  a  certain  barrier  beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  A 
certain  knowledge,  a  great,  vast  field  of  knowledge  that  is  not 
ours.  We  are  in  bondage  to  a  certain  type  of  intellectual 
life  and  have  never,  as  yet,  been  able  to  step  beyond  it. 
Struggle  as  we  will,  we  know  that  the  best  intellectual  devel- 
opment that  we  have  will  never  be  able  to  solve  the  funda- 
mental mysteries  of  existence.  We  are  limited  in  the  physical 
world.  That  is  very  easily  understood.  We  are  held  down  by 
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our  bodies,  kept  from  certain  developments,  certain  spiritual 
developments,  through  the  influence  of  the  physical.  And 
when  disease  takes  hold  of  our  bodies  and  shatters  our  nerves 
and  our  brains,  then  we  feel  more  than  ever  the  bondage  of 
this  physical  world,  and  the  intensity  of  our  suffering  is 
increased.  We  are  limited  in  life  by  our  conceptions  of  sin 
and  by  the  influence  of  sin  upon  us.  We  are  limited  by  our 
consciences.  We  are  limited  by  the  different  types  of  people 
that  exist  in  the  same  breast. 

And  that  is  the  strange  thing  in  all  the  history  of  the 
human  race— that  sort  of  dual  personality  which  touches  us 
all.  Here  is  a  man,  kind,  sweet,  broad-minded,  liberal,  toler- 
ant, generous,  and  willing  to  do  just  the  thing  that  is  right 
and  true  and  good.  Then  you  will  meet  him  some  time  in 
another  mood,  in  another  period,  when  he  is  harsh,  mean- 
spirited,  narrow-minded,  when  his  soul  seems  to  have  shrunk 
into  its  little  self;  when  he  cannot  be  anything  but  mean. 
And  we  wonder  how  these  two  temperaments  can  exist  in 
the  same  person.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  do.  We  sometimes 
wonder  why  two  qualities  like  pride  and  humility,  tolerance 
and  intolerance,  weakness  and  strength  all  find  lodgment  in 
the  same  human  life,  bursting  sometimes  into  full  blossom 
in  the  same  life.  We  wonder  how  they  can  exist  together  and 
why  one  does  not  destroy  the  other,  or  the  whole  thing 
does  not  tear  the  man  or  woman  to  pieces.  But  they  do 
exist  together,  and  we  are  left  to  speculate  over  personality 
and  wonder  if,  after  all,  the  new  psychologists  are  right  when 
they  speak  of  a  unity,  and  whether  if  at  any  minute  it  may 
not  fall  apart.  Walt  Whitman  recognized  this  when  he 
wrote  "The  Cry  of  the  Deep,"  conscious  in  his  own  life  of 
the  struggle  with  the  good  pulling  him  in  one  direction  and 
with  the  evil  pulling  him  in  the  opposite  direction.  St.  Paul 
told  us  something  about  that  in  this  same  book  of  Romans 
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when  he  said,  "When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me.  Oh,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?" 

Is  it  possible  to  be  free,  for  a  man  to  turn  his  feet  from  a 
wrong  path  into  a  right  path,  and  to  keep  them  steady 
there?  Yes.  That  was  the  answer  of  the  Apostle;  that  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  I  spoke  once  about  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  not  existing  in  any  literal  sense,  but  in  its  total- 
ity, and  in  a  great  many  other  ways.  And  this  is  an  instance 
in  which  there  was  placed  before  man,  as  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  chance  for  the  highest  development 
of  the  individual,  in  lofty  sentences,  in  appeals  to  conscience, 
in  the  call  to  depart  from  the  lowest.  And  so  it  is  shown  in 
this  passage  that  a  man  who  turns  his  face  toward  the  heavens 
has  come  into  a  relationship  of  slave  to  God;  that  man  will 
find  his  character  transformed,  his  life  turned  in  the  right 
direction,  and  he  will  become  more  and  more  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  The  secular  and  its  sins  ever  fail  us.  This  world 
in  which  we  try  to  discover  the  good  and  follow  it,  and 
objectify  that  which  is  good— that  also  fails  us.  We  are  so 
disappointed  in  humanity,  in  our  own  development  and 
our  own  life.  The  Apostle  was  pointing  to  something  that 
had  infinitely  more  value  than  that.  There  was  a  transcen- 
dental value;  a  person  sold  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Master 
of  Masters  was  to  be  put  in  touch  with  that  world  where 
there  would  be  the  precious  experience  of  eternal  life. 

We  do  not  understand  why  we  do  not  progress  faster.  We 
feel  held  back  tremendously  by  all  the  influences  around 
us,  or  held  back  by  our  own  spirits.  We  wish  we  might  be 
more  than  we  are.  A  horticulturist  in  California,  accustomed 
to  crossing  flowers,  was  telling  the  other  day  about  a  strange 
cross  he  made,  of  some  beautiful  flowers  he  produced  that 
have  continued  ever  since  to  reproduce  themselves  in  colors 
and  in  form  of  petals  so  much  more  perfect  than  he  had  ever 
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dreamed.  And  he  said  this:  "It  seemed  as  though  right  be- 
hind this  little  plant,  or  on  the  other  side  of  a  world  I  could 
not  see,  there  was  a  divine  hand  fashioning  the  flower  and 
making  it  just  what  I  wished  it  might  be;  yes,  even  more 
than  I  wished  it  might  be." 

The  grace  of  God  is  like  that.  We  try  to  do  our  best  under 
the  conditions  of  life  which  we  have.  We  feel  sometimes 
completely  let  down.  And  then  suddenly  we  are  reminded 
that  God  has  been  so  immeasurably  greater  and  better  than 
we  had  ever  dreamed.  And  we  get  the  vision,  and  there  seems 
to  open  before  us  the  eternal  and  heavenly  realm,  and  we 
see  Him,  almost  face  to  face— though  we  had  thought  it 
would  be  denied  us  because  of  our  weakness  and  our  short- 
comings and  our  failures.  And  that  experience  is  so  sweet 
that  it  leads  us  into  a  beauty  that  is  not  of  time,  but  of 
eternity,  which  is  for  all  of  us— the  wretched,  the  weak,  the 
good,  the  true— all  alike. 


Glory  of  Ancient  Greece 


Greece  was  in  many  respects  the  greatest  nation  of  her  time 
and  represented  the  greatest  civilization  the  world  had  ever 
seen. 

That  civilization  was  absolutely  unique  and  original. 
There  never  was  such  genius.  When  we  look  back  over  the 
pages  of  dark  history  characteristic  of  the  world's  story,  we 
turn  to  the  bloom  and  freshness  and  charm  of  that  early 
Greek  life,  feeling  that  we  have  found  an  oasis  in  a  desert. 
In  every  department  it  is  like  the  bud  of  the  flower  of  all 
that  is  to  follow. 
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The  ancient  Greeks  gave  us  Anaxagoras  and  Plato,  Aris- 
totle and  the  wise  men.  They  gave  us  our  beginning  in 
philosophy,  and  whatever  we  may  have  done  since  then  in 
that  realm  shows  Greek  influence.  Socrates,  talking,  talking, 
talking,  gave  the  world  a  new  vision  of  life.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  gods  of  Olympus,  but  prayed  to  Pan,  who 
came  to  be  considered  a  symbol  of  the  universe  and  a  per- 
sonification of  nature.  The  following  is  Socrates'  prayer  as 
it  appeared  in  the  play,  Barefoot  in  Athens,  by  Maxwell 
Anderson: 

Beloved  Pan,  and  all  you  other  gods  who  haunt  this  city, 
give  me  beauty  in  the  inward  soul,  for  outward  beauty  I'm 
not  likely  to  have. 

May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  wealthy,  and  those  who  need 
least  to  be  most  like  gods. 

Make  me  content  with  what  I  have,  but  not  self-satisfied. 
Let  me  give  more  than  I  get,  love  more  than  I  hate,  and 
think  more  of  living  than  of  having  lived.* 

The  greatest  men  of  a  nation  are  often  those  whom  it 
puts  to  death.  Socrates  was  the  glory  of  the  Athenians,  who 
would  not  suffer  him  to  live  among  them.  Spinoza  was  the 
greatest  Jew  of  modern  times,  and  the  synagogue  expelled 
him  with  ignominy.  Jesus  was  the  glory  of  the  people  of 
Israel  who  crucified  Him. 

*  Copyright  1951,  New  York:  William  Sloane  Associates,  Inc. 
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"O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth 
thy  praise."  (Ps.  51:15) 

The  Psalmist  had  reason  for  much  lamentation,  but  it 
suddenly  came  across  his  consciousness  that  there  were  many 
unconsidered  things  for  which  to  praise  God.  The  cleansing 
power  of  God,  that  unspeakably  rich  and  gracious  glory,  has 
swept  like  a  tide  over  his  soul,  and  he  sees  life  as  it  is,  a 
harmony  and  music  independent  of  circumstance.  So  in 
spite  of  everything,  he  would  sing.  So  it  has  always  been  with 
God's  redeemed. 

We  go  about  overlooking  what  someone  called  "the  glory 
of  the  unconsidered."  We  have  almost  made  it  a  business. 
"Count  your  blessings"  seems  like  instituting  a  search  for 
something  rare.  We  need  not  hunt  in  Pollyanna  fashion  for 
something  to  be  glad  about. 

We  take  so  much  of  life  for  granted.  Clouds!  Lamarck 
described  their  formations  and  discovered  for  the  world  of 
science  a  bit  of  "the  glory  of  the  unconsidered."  Then  there 
are  the  birds.  No  one  seemed  to  really  see  them  until  John 
James  Audubon  came  along.  The  self-made  man  brags  a 
little  that  he  had  no  decent  start.  He  had  no  decent  schooling. 
He  did  it  himself  .  .  .  while  all  around  were  the  common 
mercies  which  were  overlooked  or  taken  for  granted.  There 
was  a  mother  who  bore  him.  There  was  something  in  his 
ancestry.  Also,  laboring  hands  wove  his  clothes,  and  baked 
his  bread,  and  guarded  his  sleep.  Pity  his  egotism!  All 
around  him  was  help. 

Around  us  all  stretches  the  incalculable  goodness  of  God. 
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There  lies  behind  us  the  steadfastness  of  the  martyrs,  the 
noise  of  ships,  and  the  patient  murmur  of  ten  thousand  men. 
And  here  today  are  memories,  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  music.  There  is  the  gift  of  speech  and  un- 
derstanding, and  God's  unfailing  love. 

A  minister  was  called  to  address  a  high-school  group.  They 
had  a  motto,  "Deeds,  not  words."  But  he  said  words  are 
deeds,  potent,  tremendous;  they  turn  the  tides  of  history, 
they  shatter  human  lives,  they  paint  pictures,  they  inspire 
motives,  and  light  lamps.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  has  to  deal 
with  words.  And  how  I  have  prayed  at  times  that  I  might 
use  them  rightly  with  His  mercy  and  loving-kindness.  When 
we  recognize  the  common  mercies,  then,  in  spite  of  wounds, 
in  spite  of  sin,  in  spite  of  all,  we  praise  our  God. 

Some  Christians  were  condemned,  dragged  from  Rome  to 
the  galleys,  and  then  in  chains  to  the  iron  mines  of  Africa, 
branded  on  the  brow,  and  sent  down  with  tools  to  mine  the 
ore  forever.  But  there  on  the  walls  they  left  the  record  of 
their  own  slow  death  in  a  single  word:  vita,  vita,  vita  (Life) 
—written  over  and  over  again  in  long  black  lines,  as  swal- 
lows fly,  chasing  one  another  in  the  night.  And  they  did  not 
mean  they  hoped  for  it.  They  meant  they  had  it— life  in 
the  damp  and  dark,  abundant  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  Theirs 
was  a  tragic  hymn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  like  the 
Psalmist's,  it  was  praise.  "O  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips,  and 
our  mouths  shall  show  forth  thy  praise." 
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Jesus  in  one  of  His  addresses  to  the  multitude  said,  .  .  ye 
believe  in  God,  .  .      (John  14:1) 

The  period  in  which  we  are  living  is  no  doubt  "an  age 
of  unbelief,"  the  latest  of  many,  for  the  lineage  runs  direct 
and  substantially  uninterrupted  from  the  Greek  philosophers 
of  the  fourth  century  b.c,  with  occasional  later  high  points 
such  as  the  British  skepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  radical  movement  of  the  French  Revolution.  Books  and 
magazine  articles  appear  almost  weekly  attacking  certain 
tenets  of  religious  faith.  Even  college  professors  voice,  fre- 
quently very  vociferously,  atheistic  propaganda.  For  these 
critics  God  is  an  outworn  myth  of  the  primitive  imagina- 
tion; prayer  is  a  futile  exercise  in  self-deception;  life  after 
death  an  untenable  absurdity,  as  are  all  so-called  miracles; 
religion  in  all  its  forms  is  sheer  superstition  which  intelli- 
gence is  rapidly  outgrowing  and  which  ultimately  must 
disappear. 

So  runs  this  shrill  tale  of  destructive  criticism,  leaving 
nothing  unscathed,  and  if  its  validity  be  accepted,  nothing 
will  be  left  on  which  to  build  once  again  the  structure  of  a 
rational  religious  faith. 

But  in  spite  of  that,  most  people  believe  in  God.  What 
do  you  mean  by  that?  Various  philosophical  conceptions. 
But  we  assume  that  as  we  face  the  question,  we  find  it  com- 
forting and  delightful  to  believe  in  Him.  Also  it  is  a  terribly 
searching  business  which  calls  for  courage.  It  is  like  the 
concept  of  democracy.  Democracy  is  a  great  hope,  a  magnifi- 
cent human  program  which  one  grasps  eagerly.  It  also  means 
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something;  it  means  freedom  of  speech  for  those  whose  ideas 
are  at  variance  with  mine;  it  means  a  personal  responsibility 
rather  than  personal  right.  When  one  enters  into  all  that  it 
implies,  he  is  ready  to  back  away  in  solemn  wonder. 

So  we  are  upon  great  waters  when  we  believe  in  God.  To 
believe  in  God  means  that  we  take  seriously  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  The  ancient  Hebrew  thought  that  he  could  believe 
in  God  and  massacre  Assyrian  children.  The  Pharisee 
thought  he  could  believe  in  God  and  spit  out  his  contempt 
for  the  Samaritan.  Calvin  thought  he  could  believe  in  God 
and  send  Servetus  to  the  stake.  The  white  man  thinks  he 
can  believe  in  God  and  lynch  Negroes.  But  against  such  a 
divorce  of  divine  fatherhood  and  human  brotherhood,  the 
prophets  and  seers  of  all  ages  have  lifted  their  voices  in  pro- 
test. Jesus  made  it  clear  that  real  belief  in  God  and  hatred 
in  the  heart  do  not  mix.  You  can  worship  God  and  you  can 
carry  a  grudge,  but  not  both!  Do  we  believe  in  God  if  it 
means  doing  nothing  but  good  to  those  who  do  us  nothing 
but  evil?  But  surely  that  is  what  it  does  mean.  If  we  want 
God  we  must  take  unlimited  brotherhood  with  Him.  God 
has  been  for  many  a  little,  parochial,  or  tribal  deity,  but 
not  the  Father  of  all. 

And  of  course  a  real  belief  in  God  means  an  assurance 
that  He  will  take  care  of  us,  which  eliminates  fear.  That 
was  the  faith  of  the  ancient  poet  who  said,  "Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  That  was  the  faith  of  Jesus: 
"Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  penny?  And  not  one  of 
them  shall  fall  without  your  heavenly  Father.  Fear  not,  there- 
fore; ye  are  of  much  more  value  than  many  sparrows."  It 
was  the  faith  of  Henry  Lyte  when  in  the  nineteenth  century 
he  wrote  in  the  hymn  "Abide  with  me.  ...  I  fear  no  foe  with 
Thee  at  hand  to  bless." 
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To  believe  in  God  means  to  have  a  sense  of  fundamental 
security  that  nothing  can  shake.  With  many  figures  of  speech 
men  have  tried  to  portray  God's  care.  They  have  sung  of 
everlasting  arms  outstretched  beneath  us;  of  strong  wings 
under  whose  pinions  we  may  take  refuge;  of  a  dwelling 
place  forever;  of  angels  over  us;  of  a  secret  pavilion,  a 
shelter  from  all  trouble.  Here  must  be  an  experience  very 
real  in  that  so  many  men  of  varying  experience  have  tried 
to  describe  it. 

But  the  problem  of  suffering  and  sorrow  is  also  involved 
here.  This  problem  cannot  be  solved  with  easy  phrases. 
Many  have  trusted  God— and  see  what  happens  to  them. 
Multitudes  of  good  men  and  women  endure  sickness,  be- 
reavement, poverty,  humiliation,  losses  of  all  kinds.  How 
does  God  take  care  of  us?  But  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  in  a  world  like  ours  we  will  be  spared  all  pain  and 
distress.  God's  care  runs  deeper  than  that.  His  enemies  may 
stone  him,  but  God  will  take  care  of  Stephen.  He  may 
languish  for  twelve  years  in  prison,  but  God  will  take  care 
of  John  Bunyan.  He  may  die  on  a  Cross,  but  God  will  take 
care  of  Jesus.  When  you  think  of  some  of  the  famous  and 
great  sufferers  you  will  recognize  how  God  did  take  care 
of  them.  You  are  not  your  body.  You  are  the  vital  spirit, 
the  character,  the  personality  that  lies  behind  it.  The  theories 
of  good  health  and  prosperity  do  not  concern  us  here.  It 
is  your  inner  soul  no  one  can  touch.  You  believe  in  God; 
then  never  fear. 
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It  is  easy  to  give  away  other  people's  money.  When  we  read 
the  wills  of  men  and  women  who  distribute  their  wealth,  we 
are  sure  we  could  have  disposed  of  their  estates  in  a  better 
way.  We  are  sure  we  can  handle  other  folks'  money  better 
than  they  do  themselves. 

Here  is  a  striking  example  of  this  very  thing  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  He  had  come  up  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  on  the  last  sabbath  of  His  life.  He  had 
come  there  in  great,  high  courage,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  price  had  been  put  upon  His  head.  We  are  told  that  a 
feast  was  prepared  for  Him  in  the  home  of  Simon,  who  had 
been  a  leper,  and  Martha  and  Mary  and  Lazarus  were  there. 
As  usual,  Martha  was  serving,  and  as  usual,  Lazarus  was  si- 
lent. It  was  Mary  who  held  the  center  of  interest.  Quietly  and 
unnoticed,  she  slipped  away  and  procured  a  jar  of  ointment, 
precious  ointment. 

The  Bible  does  not  say  much  in  praise  of  money,  but  in 
each  of  the  gospel  records  it  is  stated  that  Mary's  ointment 
was  very  precious,  very  costly.  It  was  estimated  as  three  hun- 
dred pence,  and  when  a  penny  was  a  day's  wage,  the  worth 
of  the  ointment  was  a  year's  wage. 

This  precious  perfume,  extracted  from  a  rare  plant  in 
Arabia,  was  in  an  alabaster  jar,  fragile  and  transparent  as 
light,  and  Mary  took  it,  breaking  the  jar,  crushing  it  in  her 
hands,  and  pouring  out  the  ointment  on  the  head  and  feet  of 
Jesus.  It  was  a  ceremony  that  belonged  only  to  royalty  and 
was  an  honor  such  as  only  a  monarch  could  expect  to  re- 
ceive. The  record  is  quite  explicit.  She  poured  it  all  out.  A 
few  drops  might  have  sufficed,  but  she  gave  it  all.  She  broke 
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the  jar  and  let  it  flow  out,  and  the  fragrance  of  it  filled  the 
whole  house.  The  exquisite  fragrance  of  it  wrapped  the 
guests  in  a  sweet  embrace. 

It  was  a  gift  that  only  wealth  could  give,  and  it  awakened 
violent  reactions  among  the  guests.  Matthew  in  his  gospel 
tells  us,  "When  the  disciples  saw  it,  they  had  indignation, 
saying,  to  what  purpose  is  this  waste?"  They  were  provoked, 
angry,  and  indignant.  St.  Mark  in  his  gospel  limits  the 
critics,  saying  that  there  were  some  that  had  indignation 
within  themselves  and  asked  why  was  this  waste  of  ointment 
made.  St.  John  puts  his  finger  on  Judas,  who  raised  the 
storm  of  opposition.  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for 
three  hundred  pence  and  the  money  given  to  the  poor? 
Judas  was  sure  that  he  could  have  administered  the  money 
better  than  Mary.  Judas  was  practical.  He  had  an  eye  for 
utility.  He  could  spend  all  that  money  on  the  poor.  He 
spoke  out  in  emphatic  terms  against  the  gift.  It  was  a  reflec- 
tion upon  Mary  and  upon  Jesus. 

Why  should  we  have  paintings  and  beautiful  churches 
and  adorn  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  spend  money  on  flowers, 
when  little  children  are  hungry  all  over  the  world?  Why 
should  we  have  art  exhibitions  and  orchestras  and  sym- 
phony concerts,  when  the  Community  Chest  is  knocking  at 
our  door?  Why  load  the  casket  with  costly  orchids  and  pre- 
cious flowers,  when  the  poor  are  asking  for  clothes?  Why 
should  we  have  elaborate  ritual  and  expensive  music?  You 
see,  it  is  the  old  question.  Why  was  this  ointment  not  sold 
and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  poor? 

Now  I  must  confess  that  this  argument  is  a  shattering  one. 
It  silences  us.  It  has  often  silenced  me.  Certainly  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  poor  starve,  but  where  shall  we  stop?  If  the 
argument  is  sound,  then  this  very  feast  in  the  home  of  Simon, 
which  Judas  and  the  other  disciples  are  evidently  enjoying, 
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will  have  to  be  called  off.  We  do  not  want  to  be  partakers 
of  an  elaborate  Thanksgiving  dinner  if  the  starving  poor 
are  looking  in  at  the  windows. 

But  there  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere.  Who  are 
the  poor?  Are  we  poor  simply  because  we  have  no  bread  and 
butter  or  baked  beans?  Is  poverty  merely  confined  to  a 
hunger  that  can  be  satisfied  in  a  soup  kitchen?  Was  Jesus 
hungry?  Was  He  poor?  Was  He  crying  out  facing  death  and 
Gethsemane  for  something  that  Mary  was  trying  to  supply? 
Oh,  yes,  there  is  another  poverty  than  that  which  can  be 
satisfied  with  bread!  Every  one  of  us  has  that  deeper  hunger. 

Then  something  else  that  is  wrong  is  that  Judas  is  making 
the  complaint— and  we  do  not  want  to  take  our  place  beside 
Judas.  For  one  thing,  we  do  not  trust  him.  St.  John  tells  us 
plainly  that  in  his  opinion  Judas  was  not  sincere.  He  tells  us 
that  Judas  did  not  care  for  the  poor,  and  because  he  was  a 
thief  and  carried  the  bag,  he  wanted  to  get  his  greedy  hands 
on  Mary's  money. 

Furthermore,  it  was  Mary's  money  that  he  wanted  to 
spend.  He  was  not  ready  to  give  his  own  money  to  the  poor. 
He  was  seeking  Mary's  money,  and  that  kind  of  giving  draws 
no  blood.  I  heard  of  a  boy  who  spent  all  of  his  Christmas 
money,  seven  dollars,  for  roses  for  his  mother.  We  would 
have  helped  him  spend  that  to  better  advantage.  We  would 
have  spent  some  of  it  for  roses,  and  the  balance  we  would 
have  distributed  in  more  useful  ways  than  wasting  it  on 
roses.  But,  you  see,  it  was  his  money,  and  if  he  wanted  to 
pour  our  seven  dollars'  worth  of  fragrance  upon  his  mother, 
that  was  his  business,  and  I  think  it  was  glorious.  And  if  a 
woman  wants  to  be  extravagant  because  of  her  love  of  Christ, 
it  becomes  miserly  men  to  keep  silent. 

There  are  more  ways  of  giving  to  the  poor  than  by  giving 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  Jesus  Himself  was  poor  that  day. 
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There  was  no  one  who  understood,  no  one  who  entered  into 
His  silence  except  Mary,  and  she  tried  to  express  her  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  in  her  own  way.  She  knew  that 
charity  was  not  always  bound  up  in  bags  of  flour;  that  life 
is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  raiment.  We  are 
glad  that  our  Lord  gives  us  the  warrant  of  believing  that  the 
artist,  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  musician  are  all  trying 
to  make  the  world  more  beautiful  and  that  they  are  God's 
servants  as  well  as  the  philanthropist,  the  physician,  the 
priest,  and  the  preacher. 

There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  give  to  the  poor.  Jesus 
makes  the  statement:  "The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  I 
can  easily  imagine  that  this  woman  had  done  more  for  the 
poor  than  any  of  those  who  were  speaking  for  the  poor  that 
night. 

And  Jesus  said,  "Why  are  you  annoying  her?  She  has  done 
a  beautiful  thing.  I  tell  you  truly  that  wherever  the  gospel 
shall  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that 
she  hath  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her." 
What  a  memorial!  Here  we  are  in  Alexander  City,  a  place 
that  did  not  exist  when  Jesus  spoke  these  words,  and  we  are 
here  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  her  gracious  act. 

I  have  often  been  interested,  at  weddings,  in  seeing  the 
gifts  displayed.  And  someone  tells  me  the  secrets.  "Mrs.  So- 
and-so  gave  that";  "The  mayor  gave  that";  and  "This  cele- 
brated judge  gave  that."  It  is  all  very  sweet  and  lovely.  Some- 
day Christ  may  be  showing  the  wonderful  things  which 
have  been  given  to  Him.  And  He  will  say,  "The  widow  in 
the  temple  gave  me  this,"  and  there  will  be  two  mites;  and 
"The  Samaritan  woman  gave  me  that";  and  "The  women 
who  came  to  the  tomb  gave  these  spices  and  fine  linen,  and 
here,  look  what  the  men  have  given  me."  And  there  will  be 
baskets  of  flowers  sent  by  the  lepers  and  the  lame  and  the 
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blind,  and  among  all  the  memorials  which  the  Master  keeps 
may  be  Mary's  alabaster  box,  still  broken,  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  perfume  filling  earth  and  heaven.  And  I  wonder,  will 
He  have  anything  of  mine! 


Faith  and  Brotherhood 


When  the  centurion  came  to  Jesus  to  ask  that  his  sick  serv- 
ant be  healed,  Jesus  said,  "I  have  not  found  so  great  faith; 
no,  not  in  Israel."  (Matt.  8:10) 

What  is  this  faith,  and  what  are  its  distinguishing  marks? 
It  is  a  leveling  power.  The  centurion  did  not  stand  on  his 
position.  We  are  very  much  like  one  another.  The  best  of  us 
and  the  worst  of  us  are  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  folks. 
The  greatest  heresy  of  all  is  that  which  tries  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  we  are  by  nature  different.  Not  by  nature,  but  by 
grace  alone  are  we  different.  Even  in  the  realm  of  grace  we 
are  reminded  that  we  are  in  fact  alike  children  of  our  Father. 
It  is  often  a  blow  to  our  pride.  "What's  the  use  of  living  in 
an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  if  one  has  to  live  in 
an  alley  in  which  the  sun  never  rises?" 

The  great  discovery  of  our  age  is  not  the  universe  with 
the  atom,  as  some  suppose,  but  the  universe  within  the  soul. 
This  has  led  us  to  discover  Jesus  as  the  Way  of  Life. 

We  are  getting  away,  at  least,  from  the  Great  Fear.  What 
a  horror  some  of  us  have  had  of  a  future  life!  Whole  genera- 
tions crawled  away  from  God  and  hid  under  little  creeds. 
Jesus  was  unafraid  of  God.  He  smiled  up  into  His  face.  We 
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have  had  fear  of  liberty  running  into  license.  Slavery  to  the 
conventional  religion  does  produce  manners,  but  it  cannot 
develop  morals.  It  molds  behavior  into  a  counterfeit  of 
character. 

Between  the  religion  about  Jesus  and  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
there  is  a  duel  to  the  death.  Christianity  as  the  Way  of  Life 
is  another  Samson  loosed  among  the  pillars  of  dogmatism. 
The  Church  is  largely  a  spent  force,  morally  impotent  and 
spiritually  sterile,  because  we  do  not  know  the  way. 

The  Way  of  Life  is  the  way  of  brotherhood  for  all  men. 
Love  your  enemy,  not  because  he  is  your  enemy,  but  because 
he  is  your  brother.  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Every  civilization  in  the  world  thus  far 
has  crashed  or  crumbled  to  ruin  because  it  has  been  built  on 
less  than  that,  and  submarine  and  airplane  are  no  more  en- 
during than  phalanx  and  legion.  Years  ago  we  proved  that 
we  could  blast  any  civilization  into  bloody  and  blazing  ruin. 

Brotherhood  does  not  concern  itself  overmuch  with  squab- 
bles. It  does  not  tell  us  whether  we  must  fight  the  German 
or  the  Japanese.  But  it  does  tell  us  that  any  government 
that  bids  us  hate  any  man  or  race  is  pagan,  and  any  Church 
that  sanctions  an  appeal  to  hate  blasphemes  the  God  Who  is 
Father  of  us  all,  and  betrays  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

God  was,  long  before  the  Church,  and  He  will  be,  long 
after  it,  if  we  keep  on  evading  or  ignoring  the  religion  of 
Jesus  as  the  Way  of  Life.  The  blessedness  of  unselfishness, 
the  happiness  of  a  great  surrender  may  be  ours,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  be  altogether  unhappy  because  of 
great  sacrifice.  No!  The  way  of  living  may  lead  to  Gethse- 
mane,  but  the  Way  of  Life  helps  us  to  see  that  a  spring 
morning  for  a  violet,  a  century  for  a  crystal,  an  eon  for  men 
are  alike  in  the  processes  of  God. 
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(Isa.  32:1,  8) 

This  Advent  season  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world  is 
retracing  in  its  thought  the  various  factors  that  led  up  to 
the  preparation  and  coming  of  Christ.  It  was  a  very  dis- 
turbed and  tired  world.  There  were  manifest  many  signs  of 
something  portentous  about  to  come  to  pass.  It  was  seen  in 
the  hectic  religious  activity  throughout  the  Jewish  world  as 
well  as  the  pagan.  The  significance  of  spiritual  growth  was 
lost  for  the  most  part,  and  men  were  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  letter  of  the  law.  The  Roman  and  Greek  philosophy  and 
literature  seemed  to  have  an  expectant  look.  They  optimis- 
tically believed  that  great  changes  were  taking  place.  As  yet, 
no  one  knew  where  the  world  was  going,  but  it  was  on  the 
march.  The  Jews  seemed  to  be  expecting  some  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  rule.  Some  day,  the  prophets 
kept  saying,  there  will  come  a  king,  and  he  shall  be  as  a  hid- 
ing place  from  the  wind  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest;  as 
rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land. 

We  have  one  thing  in  common  with  them.  We  have  a 
weary  world  on  our  hands!  We  have  seen  through  every- 
thing. We  have  seen  through  education,  morality,  the  social 
order  ...  so  that  a  certain  group  is  teaching  that  everything 
is  futile.  It  is  all  rather  nauseating.  What  has  caused  all 
this? 

War  and  its  influence  on  the  mind  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  The  accent  is  placed  now  on  the  useful.  We  are 
looking  for  what  may  be  of  advantage  to  us  socially  and 
nationally.  If  we  cannot  get  what  we  want,  we  have  learned 
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to  strike.  In  education,  it  is  the  quickest  way  to  reap  a  re- 
ward that  is  followed.  There  is  no  need  for  real  literature 
or  cultural  studies.  Turn  out  a  specialist  who  knows  how  to 
do  things!  Even  religion  is  supposed  to  do  things  today.  It 
is  supposed  to  give  peace  of  mind  and  fit  us  for  making 
friends  and  influencing  people.  It  does  not  dawn  on  us  that 
religion  has  a  glory  in  itself  entirely  apart  from  some  of  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put.  And  so  we  are  tired  because  we  are 
always  running  after  ends  and  goals.  We  have  departed  from 
the  idea  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and  en- 
joy Him  forever.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  modern  tendencies, 
men  are  still  looking  for  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary 
land. 

The  accent  of  most  of  life  today  is  placed  on  the  temporal. 
We  have  sold  out  to  the  present  and  the  immediate— and 
have  lost  sight  of  the  forever.  Some  historians  have  tried  to 
show  us  that  that  trend  is  always  very  marked  at  the  end  of 
an  age.  And  then  we  are  told  we  are  coming  to  the  end  of 
our  age  and  our  civilization;  stuffed  with  furniture  and 
gadgets  and  comfort— and  sick  of  it;  full  of  science  and  tech- 
nique, with  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  increasing  unhap- 
piness,  simply  because  it  has  tried  to  live  its  life  without  any 
eternal  reference.  Surely  life  was  fashioned  for  eternity.  It 
is  the  only  dimension  on  earth  that  can  give  living  any  per- 
spective. We  can  fool  around  down  here  with  the  length  of 
our  years  on  this  sober  planet,  all  excited  about  the  ground 
we  cover  with  our  bridges  and  corporations  and  fancy  pos- 
sessions. We  may  disclaim  all  interest  in  the  depth  of  life, 
that  background  of  the  everlasting  things.  But  the  outcome 
will  be  a  terrible  flatness  in  life.  We  just  cannot  squeeze 
reality  between  two  dates  on  a  tombstone.  Trying  to  do  that 
makes  life  pointless  and  takes  the  meaning  out  of  it.  Man, 
someone  has  said,  is  a  paradox  of  dust  and  divinity;  and  we 
cannot  resolve  him  into  either  one. 
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The  accent  is  predominantly  on  mankind.  Jesus  had 
stressed  the  sovereign  worth  of  the  individual.  Our  old 
order  of  rugged  individualism  became  so  profit-minded  that 
it  lost  sight,  to  an  intolerable  degree,  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man life.  Our  new  order  became  so  public-minded  that  it 
has  lost  sight  of  the  individual  altogether  and  made  him  a 
ridiculous  cog  in  a  silly  machine. 

We  have  to  get  back  our  faith  in  man's  origin.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  evolution,  spiritually  our  lineage  is  high. 
The  apostle  said,  "Brethren,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God." 
Nothing  less  than  that  is  our  destiny.  "Sons  of  God!"  A  re- 
porter years  ago  wrote  that  the  actress  Lily  Langtry  had  her 
picture  taken  with  Niagara  Falls  as  an  unpretentious  back- 
ground! Well,  it  is!  And  every  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World  is  an  unpretentious  background  for  man,  with 
his  will  and  his  love,  and  his  anguish  and  his  sin. 

It  is  the  Christian  gospel  that  gives  our  lives  their  setting 
—nothing  else;  stands  them  up  against  eternity,  measures 
their  ways  against  it,  their  hopes  and  their  fears;  translates 
us  out  of  an  environment  where  we  were  never  intended  to 
be  at  home,  and  makes  us  conscious  of  what  we  are  in  fact: 
citizens  of  another  land.  "One  glimpse  of  those  hills  where 
righteousness  dwells,  of  those  rivers  of  God's  mercy  rolling 
down  to  an  eternal  sea;  one  glimpse— and  we  may  not  know 
how  it  happened,  but  we  are  whole  again.  Life  has  come 
into  its  own,  gained  its  bearings.  It  is  different  because  once 
more  it  has  stumbled  upon  eternity  and  lifted  its  hot  face, 
if  only  for  a  moment,  toward  the  cool  and  endless  corridors 
of  a  Father's  house!  We  were  made  for  that." 

And  so  Isaiah  was  dreaming;  dreaming  of  all  this  in  his 
weary  world,  dreaming  of  a  future  and  a  king!  And  no  king 
has  come  but  Christ!  Is  it,  do  you  suppose,  that  we  have  just 
worn  ourselves  down  without  Him?  There  is  a  chill  wind 
blowing  upon  the  earth.  And  there  is  no  other  hiding  place, 
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no  other  covert  from  the  tempest  of  our  own  making.  Only 
Jesus  of  Nazareth;  like  some  river  of  water  in  a  dry  place, 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  world. 


Path  of  Obedience  and  Service 


"Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel, 
the  Savior."  (Isa.  45:15) 

The  prophet  was  the  great  singer  and  mystic  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature.  What  a  strange  cry  this:  "Verily  thou  art  a 
God  who  hidest  thyself!"  There  must  have  been  some  deso- 
late moments  in  the  prophet's  life.  By  these  words  we  know 
how  he  identified  himself  with  his  people.  By  these  words 
we  come  to  understand  how  he  could  sing  the  loveliest  song 
that  was  ever  sung  until  Jesus  came.  What  a  beautiful  soul 
must  have  been  his!  God  thinks  His  thoughts  through  us. 
That  is  why  this  Babylonian  prophet  sings  so  excellently. 

God  does  seem  to  go  away.  There  are  times  when  we 
cannot  reach  Him.  People  speak  with  authority  when  they 
dare  these  moments.  We  find  that  God  plays  hide  and  seek 
with  us;  that  He  is  just  like  mercury:  when  we  touch  Him, 
He  changes.  Job  makes  his  protestation;  God  is  hidden  from 
him.  We  have  our  sorrows.  Why,  why?  And  there  is  no 
answer. 

Our  ideas  change  also.  He  goes  away  from  us,  and  we  see 
Him  next  not  as  we  did  before.  We  go  to  college,  and  He  is 
not  the  same  after  we  have  been  introduced  to  learning.  The 
God  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  is  not  our  God  at  all.  Doubt 
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is  not  sin,  but  the  evidence  of  a  healthy  mind.  The  Funda- 
mentalists have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  old  ideas  are 
the  only  ones,  but  one  of  the  greatest  adventures  for  God  in 
human  history  is  the  experience  of  this  young  singer  that 
led  him  to  see  that  sometimes  it  is  good  for  us  to  lose  our 
limiting  idea  of  God.  There  is  a  hymn,  "New  Thoughts  of 
God,  New  Hopes  of  Heaven."  How  can  we  have  new 
thoughts  of  God  if  the  old  get  in  the  way.  There  are  no 
more  new  thoughts  or  new  hopes  if  we  must  never  change,  if 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  is  as  static  as  a  crowbar 
stuck  in  a  rock. 

God  sometimes  gets  hidden  permanently  in  an  unchange- 
able theology.  He  was  hidden  in  the  dreary  platitudes  of 
Roman  medievalism.  He  may  hide  away  in  order  to  leave 
us  freedom.  The  prophet  found  a  God  who  was  more  than 
tribal.  He  was  a  universal  God.  People  thought  He  was  a 
God  of  the  land.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  story  of 
Naaman,  the  Syrian.  Why  does  Naaman  want  to  take  the 
mules'  burden  of  earth  to  Damascus?  Because  Naaman  is 
now  a  servant  and  disciple  of  Jehovah.  But  he  cannot  wor- 
ship Jehovah  on  Damascene  soil.  So  he  wants  enough  soil 
out  of  Palestine  for  a  little  altar.  That  was  common  in  the 
days  of  Naaman  the  Syrian.  The  Jews  felt  the  same  way.  .  .  . 
How  can  I  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land?  And  the 
prophet  lost  sight  of  Him  only  to  find  Him  as  a  greater  God 
of  the  whole  earth. 

We  must  learn  more  and  more  to  see  Him  in  an  empty 
world;  to  hear  Him  when  He  does  not  speak,  to  be  still  our- 
selves in  order  to  know  Him.  Mystery  is  always  with  us.  The 
best  path  to  Him  is  the  path  of  obedience  and  service,  the 
only  path  along  which  the  hiding  God  could  reveal  Him- 
self. 
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Broken  Ships 


There  is  a  story  in  the  books  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  about 
Jehoshaphat,  and  how  he  made  ships  to  go  for  gold,  the  gold 
of  Ophir.  He  was  one  of  the  good  kings  of  Judah.  He  did 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  He  made  the 
mistake  of  allying  himself  with  Ahaziah,  the  wicked  king  of 
Israel.  They  had  heard  of  the  distant  gold.  Ophir  was  a 
name  that  influenced  the  imagination.  Solomon  had  sent 
his  Navy  there,  and  it  had  come  back  laden  with  ivory  and 
peacocks,  sandalwood,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  but  above 
all,  gold.  At  Ezion-geber  the  two  kings  built  their  ships. 
And  when  all  was  ready  the  fleet  set  sail  down  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  far-off  land  of  gold.  But  the  ships  went  not.  The  storm 
arose  and  drove  them  on  the  rocks,  and  broke  them,  and 
buried  the  sailors  in  the  deep.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
expedition. 

"They  went  not;  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion- 
geber."  (I  Kings  22:48) 

That  is  the  epitaph  for  many  a  hope.  It  is  the  final  sen- 
tence in  many  a  story  of  the  soul's  adventure.  The  keels  were 
laid;  the  ships  were  built;  the  seas  were  charted,  the  anchors 
hoisted;  the  sails  set.  But  the  ships  went  not.  Expeditions  of 
the  head  and  of  the  heart,  some  for  gain  and  gold,  some  for 
fame  and  power,  some  for  knowledge,  some  for  the  good  of 
man,  and  some  for  love;  but  they  never  reached  the  goal. 

There  are  times,  when  these  ships  are  broken,  that  we 
just  give  up.  Discouragement,  disappointment,  and  failure 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll  from  the  human  spirit. 

Such  an  attitude  is  a  sure  sign  of  religious  senility;  it  has 
uniformly  preceded  the  downfall  of  those  historic  faiths  that 
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have  grown  old.  But  the  religion  that  is  young  needs  no  de- 
fenders and  needs  no  saving,  because  it  so  vitally  saves  those 
who  believe.  The  early  Christians  battled  for  the  things  they 
believed,  but  their  major  concern  was  not  to  save  their  faith, 
and  see  it  through.  Instead,  the  faith  saved  them  and  saw 
them  through.  It  carried  them.  And  so  when  men  have  a 
religion  that  is  powerful  they  need  not  worry  about  its  be- 
ing broken.  We  defend  it  too  much  when  it  needs  no  de- 
fense. 

But  the  broken  ships  come  to  all  of  us.  Thousands  have 
been  martyred  for  good  causes  throughout  history.  Many 
have  never  seen  their  dreams  come  true.  Partly  built  plans 
are  lost  in  some  catastrophe.  And  the  shores  of  humanity 
are  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  all  kinds  of  ships,  all  kinds 
of  hopes,  desires,  and  ambitions.  This  is  a  fact  of  life  with 
which  religion  must  deal. 

Disappointment  has  an  educational  and  disciplinary  re- 
action on  life.  Paul,  the  Apostle,  never  got  into  Bithynia, 
where  he  longed  to  go  on  a  missionary  journey.  But  he  went 
westward  to  Rome  itself,  and  the  stream  of  civilization  was 
turned  into  a  new  channel.  And  later  that  broken  hope  and 
desire  was  looked  upon  as  God's  blessing.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  if  you  can  thus  catalogue  disappointments  and 
find  in  them  not  cruel,  remorseless  fate,  but  the  spirit  of 
God.  No  doubt  the  world  profited  when  Frederic  W.  Rober- 
son  was  disappointed  about  entering  the  British  army.  Phil- 
lips Brooks  failed  completely  as  a  teacher.  "Now  you  can 
write,"  said  Hawthorne's  loyal  and  affectionate  wife  as  she 
put  the  paper  and  pen  in  front  of  him,  when  he  came  home 
and  told  her  that  he  had  lost  his  position  at  the  customhouse. 
No  one  is  sorry  today  that  Hawthorne  lost  his  job  as  a  clerk. 
There  may  be  gold  for  others  in  our  own  disappointments. 

James  Buchanan  was  a  student  at  Dickinson  College,  and 
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was  disappointed  in  the  winning  of  a  prize.  His  father  wrote 
to  him  in  this  unique  way:  "Often  when  people  have  the 
greatest  prospects  of  temporal  honor  and  aggrandizement, 
they  are  all  blasted  in  a  moment  by  a  fatality  connected  with 
men  and  things,  and  no  doubt  the  designs  of  providence 
may  be  seen  very  conspicuously  in  our  disappointments  in 
order  to  teach  us  our  dependency  on  Him  who  knows  all 
events,  and  they  ought  to  humble  our  pride  and  self-suffi- 
ciency." 

Disappointments,  while  they  close  one  door,  may  open 
another.  But  whether  they  do  that  or  not  they  have  always 
in  them  the  possibilities  of  self-conquest.  For  some  people 
there  is  no  other  door  in  this  world.  Here  is  a  young  man 
twenty  years  old,  brilliant  and  ambitious,  particularly  in  the 
world  of  art.  The  instructors  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
discovered  in  him  unusual  talents,  and  he  won  a  traveling 
fellowship  in  Europe.  But  he  fell  ill,  came  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  was  confined  to  bed  for  months.  What  a  disap- 
pointment! And  at  last  death  took  him!  No  other  door  for 
him  save  the  door  of  death.  And  here  religion  offers  us  the 
hope  that  there  is  another  door  of  immortality.  "Man's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  endowments  are  on  a  scale  immeasura- 
bly larger  than  the  needs  of  this  present  life,  more  than 
what  is  required  for  any  attainment  in  knowledge  or  good- 
ness which  even  the  noblest  and  best  of  men  reach  in  their 
earliest  existence;  and  therefore  we  can  account  for  the  dis- 
proportion only  by  the  conception  of  the  future  life  in  which 
these  endowments  shall  find  adequate  scope  and  employ- 
ment." 

Any  cut-off  or  disappointed  life  raises  great  questions.  If 
man  were  only  a  creature  without  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep 
for  tears,  without  interminable  longings  after  higher  and 
nobler  things,  death  would  not  trouble  him.  But  dreaming 
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dreams  and  having  hopes  which  come  from  afar  to  visit 
him,  death  as  the  end  must  ever  be  regarded  with  melan- 
choly and  amazement.  Our  broken  ships  are  a  protest  against 
this  idea;  the  very  cries  of  pain  and  grief  come  back  to  us 
with  something  of  a  reassuring  promise  of  the  reimbuing  of 
all  that  is  good  and  sacred  in  the  world  beyond. 

There  was  Moses,  who  was  not  permitted  to  cross  the 
Jordan  and  stand  in  this  life  upon  the  soil  of  the  promised 
land.  But  Moses  has  ever  been  connected  with  the  Trans- 
figuration of  the  Christian  s  Christ.  Life  is  larger  for  him 
than  it  was  then,  for  Moses  and  Elias  were  seen  talking  with 
Jesus  as  He  prayed  on  the  mountain  and  was  transfigured. 
Great  things  are  reserved  for  them  that  love  Him.  Lift  up 
your  heart.  Every  shadow  that  falls  across  that  path  tells  of  a 
reality  beyond  the  grave.  Every  heartbreak  and  disappoint- 
ment gives  you  a  much  clearer  title  to  a  room  in  your 
Father's  house. 


To  Him  That  Is  Weary 


"The  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
that  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him 
that  is  weary."  (Isa.  50:4) 

Isaiah  was  distressed  over  Jewish  dereliction  and  over 
the  weariness  of  those  who  were  struggling  for  peace.  In  the 
end,  he  offered  an  exhortation  to  trust  in  God  and  not  in 
human  resources. 

Always  there  are  those  who  are  irritated  by  a  subject  like 
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this,  especially  the  young  and  well  and  happy.  They  find  life 
very  good  and  exciting  and  interesting.  This  minor  music 
does  not  fit  their  mood.  They  are  not  looking  for  rest.  The 
days  flashing  past  are  not  long  enough  to  crowd  in  all  the 
splendid  things  they  want  to  do.  And  strange,  too,  the  days 
do  not  go  fast  enough  to  get  them  through  school  and  out 
into  a  world  of  action.  It  is  not  rest  they  want,  but  the  op- 
portunity to  gloriously  live!  And  yet  I  think  for  these  blithe 
spirits  there  is  something  vital  here.  Look  at  the  tired  faces 
you  see  everywhere.  Not  all  old  men!  Older  men  are  gen- 
erally tiresome.  They  have  seen  everything  and  know  it  all. 
But  look  around  you  at  the  tired  eyes,  with  bodies  almost  at 
the  limit  of  their  strength,  and  minds  dulled  by  fatigue.  For 
so  many  life  is  heavy  and  difficult  to  understand,  and  they 
are  terrified  as  they  look  ahead  at  the  long,  dusty  road  they 
must  travel. 

What  they  need  is  some  reviving,  some  refreshing,  a  sense 
that  there  is  a  God  who  cares  how  they  fare.  And  rest  never 
means  laying  aside  responsibility.  It  does  not  mean  to  loll 
at  ease  amid  the  frivolities  of  life.  It  means  preparation  for 
a  task;  it  may  be  found  even  in  the  carrying  of  the  burden. 

Look  at  Christ's  idea  of  rest:  "Come  unto  Me  ye  who  are 
weary.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you."  Christ's  picture  of  rest,  is  a 
team  ploughing  up  and  down.  That  is  not  rest  but  toil. 
Someone  says,  "That  is  my  life.  My  personality  is  wasted  on 
trivialities.  In  the  stale  atmosphere  in  which  I  must  live,  my 
soul  has  gone  out.  I  am  enclosed  within  a  small  world."  And 
Christ  says,  "Take  my  yoke." 

Brave  dreams  of  a  better  world!  How  useless!  How  absurd! 
We  will  not  live  to  see  it.  Those  fine  dreams  of  posterity  .  .  . 
but  what  I  need  now  is  relief.  A  harassed  person  who  must 
pack  into  my  bulging  days  far  more  than  they  are  made  to 
hold.  .  .  .  Has  no  one  anything  to  offer  me?  "I  have,"  says 
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Christ.  "I  can  give  you  rest,  even  in  that  jostling  press  of 
irritating  things."  And  I  believe  Him— because  I  have  seen 
men  and  women  who  have  found  that  rest.  Day  in  and  day 
out  they  draw  upon  a  strength  that  is  not  their  strength. 
There  is  a  presence  that  uplifts  them;  there  is  a  comrade- 
ship that  heartens  them;  there  is  a  voice  that  rouses  them; 
there  is  a  hand  that  steadies  them. 

And  He  says  to  us,  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 


Fear  Ye  Not 


"Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one  of  them 
shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  Fear  ye 
not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 
(Matt.  10:29,  31) 

We  may  be  sure  that  everyone  is  afraid  of  life  at  times. 
Fear  disheartens  life.  Fear  drains  our  energy,  takes  the  heart 
out  of  us.  Fear  imprisons  and  distorts  life.  So  that  though 
nature  be  beautiful,  and  opportunities  for  lovely  living  be  in 
our  hands,  all  that  is  as  though  it  were  not,  so  completely 
twisted  is  our  perspective  by  our  obsessing  fear.  Fear  para- 
lyzes life.  There  are  men  half  paralyzed  by  fear  in  today's 
world. 

We  do  live  in  a  dangerous  world.  Dangerous  to  individu- 
als, to  nations,  to  whole  civilizations,  with  actualities  and 
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possibilities  on  every  side  that  all  sane  men  dread. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  we  have  adequate  interior  re- 
sources. St.  Paul  was  afraid  of  nothing,  apparently,  even 
when  a  mob  clamored  for  his  death.  He  was  not  intellectu- 
ally afraid  as  he  moved  from  orthodox  to  liberal  Jew  to 
Christian,  from  Jewish  Christian  to  Gentile. 

He  was  not  physically  afraid.  It  took  more  than  flogging 
or  stoning  to  stop  him,  and  once,  in  a  shipwreck,  he,  more 
than  all  the  rest,  sustained  the  courage  of  the  company.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  jail.  He  even  cried  victoriously  that  his 
bonds  had  fallen  out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  In 
life,  in  death,  he  was  a  gentleman  unafraid.  And  his  word 
is:  "I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  that  strengtheneth  me." 

Jesus  knew  that  most  things  in  which  men  trust  will  ulti- 
mately give  way.  Man  pins  his  faith  on  science.  The  theories 
of  today  may  be  obsolete  tomorrow. 

Eddington  said,  "In  considering  the  relations  of  science  to 
religion,  it  is  a  very  relevant  fact  that  physics  is  now  in  the 
course  of  abandoning  all  claim  to  a  type  of  knowledge  which 
it  formerly  asserted  without  hesitation." 

Man  pins  his  faith  on  money.  But  this  can  take  wings. 
Our  present  economic  system  may  leave  us  all  poor.  We  have 
hopes  that  are  only  hopes;  promises  that  are  only  promises. 
And  we  must  get  out  among  things  that  we  can  grip  and 
hold,  real  things  that  have  some  body  and  substantiality.  But 
where?  Out  of  the  darkness,  and  without  warning,  there 
comes  a  mighty  rushing  wind  that  leaves  us  staring  at  what 
cannot  be  true,  yet  is  true;  standing  in  the  stumbling,  echo- 
ing emptiness  of  a  home  all  fallen  flat. 

So  if  you  wish  to  lean  on  what  will  not  give  way,  it  is  God. 
Jesus  was  reading  to  us  His  own  experience.  He  knew  pov- 
erty. For  us,  things  may  have  slipped  perilously  near  the 
edge,  but  we  have  come  through. 
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He  was  living  in  a  country  in  the  grip  of  the  hands  of  a 
dictator.  But  He  knew  that  there  were  other  things  in  life, 
not  material,  and  these  God  gave  to  all.  Among  them  cour- 
age not  to  worry. 

He  experienced  tense  moments  of  danger  from  the  mob. 
Yet  somehow  He  had  passed  clear.  And  when  at  last  He  did 
not,  His  courage  came  because  He  was  in  the  hands  of  His 
Father. 

We  cannot  settle  down  upon  our  securities.  There  are 
none  that  will  insure  the  future.  The  waters  run  faster  as 
the  days  go  by.  For  youth  the  future  is  a  land  of  golden 
dreams;  it  beckons,  it  haunts,  it  offers  us  the  best  beyond 
the  horizon.  And  it  is  well.  But  by  and  by  the  future  takes 
instead  of  gives.  Days  heap  themselves  so  swiftly  into  years. 
Life  is  too  short  then!  And  all  that  goes  with  life  .  .  .  soon  to 
end  in  only  a  few  short  years  at  most. 

It  takes  some  courage  to  hold  on  with  cheerfulness.  But 
Jesus  indicates  that  He  will  be  with  us  all  the  way.  A  faith- 
ful God,  in  every  mile  of  the  hot,  uphill,  dusty  road  of  tiring 
duty;  and  on  through  eternity. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  be  afraid  of  life.  For  look  be- 
hind us  and  about  us  and  before  us;  always  there  is  God. 
"Fear  ye  not  therefore,  for  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows." 


The  Lord  Is  There 


"The  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be,  The  Lord  is 
there."  (Ezek.  48:35) 
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About  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  there  was 
held  in  concentration  a  man  of  God,  a  captive  in  a  camp  in 
which  about  eight  thousand  families  were  confined.  The 
long  years  of  tragic  imprisonment  reached  a  climax  in  the 
resacking  of  Jerusalem.  The  Psalmist  said,  "By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remem- 
bered Zion."  This  man  who  lived  in  a  concentration  camp 
dreamed  and  saw  a  vision. 

Indeed,  brokenhearted  but  not  frustrated,  like  Isaiah  and 
St.  Paul,  like  St.  Francis,  John  Bunyan,  and  George  Fox,  he 
was  a  citizen  of  two  worlds.  And  the  spiritual  world  was  no 
less  real  than  the  world  of  nature.  Ezekiel  was  a  seer  and  a 
prophet.  He  saw  above  the  din  and  dust  of  time.  He  saw  be- 
yond the  years.  His  faith  rested  upon  invisible  yet  everlast- 
ing foundations.  If  his  feet  were  in  the  mud  of  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, his  forehead  touched  the  shining  stars  of  im- 
perishable truth  and  splendor.  God  was  his  greatest  cer- 
tainty. And  so  he  envisioned  a  new  and  better  Jerusalem, 
better  than  Zion  at  its  best.  The  name  of  the  city,  said 
Ezekiel,  from  that  day  shall  be  "The  Lord  is  there." 

Come  down  now  to  the  first  century  a.d.  A  saint  living  in 
exile  on  a  lonely  island  looks  out  upon  the  dark  sins  of  a 
Roman  Empire  and  forward  into  the  growing  tragedy  and 
terror  of  the  future.  John  of  Patmos  remembers  the  sweet 
fellowship  of  the  beloved  community.  But  like  Ezekiel  he 
sees  more  and  senses  more  than  the  obvious.  He  thrills  with 
the  thought  of  God,  the  Father  of  Jesus.  He  feels  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  of  the  living  Christ.  And  above  and  beyond 
the  shores  of  Patmos  and  the  darkness  of  his  age,  he  sees 
something  too  good  not  to  be  eventually  true.  "And  I  saw 
the  holy  City,  the  new  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  all  ready  like  a  bride  arrayed  for  her  husband." 
And  with  the  divine  vision  there  is  a  divine  voice,  "Lo, 
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God's  dwelling-place  is  with  men,  with  men  will  he  dwell; 
they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God,  will  himself  be  with 
them;  he  will  wipe  every  tear  from  their  eyes,  and  death 
shall  be  no  more— no  more  wailing  or  crying  or  pain,"  (Rev. 
21:2,  Moffatt's  translation). 

Again,  about  four  hundred  ten  a.d.,  the  impossible  was 
happening.  The  Church  was  weakened  by  heresies  and  di- 
visions. And  the  vast  and  proud  empire  of  the  Caesars  was 
crumbling.  The  imperial  city  of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Goths.  It  was  as  if  the  fixed  stars  had  disappeared. 
Many  were  sure  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  The  news 
reached  St.  Augustine,  who  lived  in  a  North  African  city. 
To  encourage  his  fellow  Christians  he  set  about  writing  a 
book  called  City  of  God.  In  this  time  of  tragedy  and  terror 
for  the  whole  civilized  world,  Augustine  had  a  dream  and 
saw  a  vision.  Lifting  his  eyes  above  the  fair  but  fragile  com- 
munity of  man,  he  saw  the  impregnable  community  of  God. 
Above  the  bright  and  brittle  city  of  Rome,  he  saw  the  city 
of  God,  inevitable  and  eternal.  "In  the  eternity  of  God  is  its 
life;  in  the  truth  of  God  its  light,  in  the  goodness  of  God 
its  joy." 

Once  more,  centuries  later,  another  was  exiled  from  his 
native  land.  This  man  was  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  all 
time.  In  pardonably  exaggerated  language  he  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "the  voice  of  the  silent  centuries."  Dante  has  been 
called  the  Ezekiel  of  his  age.  Like  Augustine  he  saw  a 
crumbling  world.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  going  the 
way  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  Florence,  the  city  of  flowers 
and  the  flower  of  cities,  civil  disruption  was  hastening  the 
progress  of  dissolution.  The  factional  struggle  between  the 
White  Shirts  and  the  Black  Shirts  involved  Dante  and  led  to 
his  exile.  He  wandered  from  city  to  city,  through  to  Paris, 
and  suffered  keenly  because  of  his  sensitiveness.  But  to  him 
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came  an  ineffable  joy  and  a  dream  and  a  vision  whereby  he 
could  sing  of  a  love  that  moves  the  stars  and  of  "that  will  of 
God  which  is  our  peace." 

I  raised  my  eyes  aloft  and  I  beheld 
The  scattered  chapters  of  the  universe 
Gathered  and  bound  in  a  single  book 
By  the  austere  and  tender  hand  of  God. 

Dante's  vision  came  to  him  sacramentally.  It  was  a  re- 
demptive and  healing  dream,  no  less  so  for  other  souls  and 
ages  than  for  his  own.  In  substance  it  was  this:  God  lives 
and  loves  and  rules.  The  Church  may  be  worldly  and  the 
Empire  doomed,  but  God  abides  and  in  "His  will  is  our 
peace."  Just  as  in  Beatrice  he  saw  a  beauty  lovelier  than  all 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  so  in  God's  overruling  providence 
he  saw  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  and  peace.  "The  name 
of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be,  The  Lord  is  there." 

To  Ezekiel  it  was  given  to  express  what  has  been  the  light 
and  life  of  a  religious  civilization.  To  John  of  Patmos  it  was 
given  to  offer  a  courage  to  victims  of  persecution,  a  kindly 
light  to  those  who  went  down  into  the  Numidian  mines, 
and  to  give  healing  hope  to  mankind  everywhere.  To  Augus- 
tine it  was  given  to  see  what  cannot  be  shaken  in  a  shaking 
world.  To  Dante  it  was  given  to  reveal  that  life's  true  values 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  tragedy. 

To  us  they  bring  the  vision  that  all  we  fear  may  be  left 
safely  and  securely  in  the  loving  hands  of  a  living  God.  And 
of  us  a  demand  is  made— our  complete  commitment  to  the 
intention  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  City  of  God  is  the  City  of  Man  rescued  and  re- 
deemed. It  is  civilization  invisible,  inevitable,  and  imper- 
ishable. And,  whether  it  comes  soon  or  late,  of  this  we  may 
be  certain:  the  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be  "The 
Lord  is  there." 
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"But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels."  (Heb.  12:22) 

We  would  soon  tire  of  the  lone,  sad  idleness  of  the  con- 
ventional heaven,  even  of  the  idea  of  heaven  as  a  state  of 
mind.  The  Christian  wants  to  live  forever  in  ease,  and  longs 
for  a  happiness  within.  But  to  serve  and  to  worship  and  to 
live  in  toil  and  turmoil  and  sacrifice  and  sweat— no  one 
wants  that.  We  should  not  think  of  the  immortal  life  as  the 
indefinite  persistence  of  ourselves  as  we  are  now.  That  would 
be  dreadful.  Always  there  will  be  new  modes  of  thinking 
and  new  opportunities,  and  when  at  last  you  fall  on  sleep, 
more  light  will  be  waiting  beyond  your  powers  to  guess  .  .  . 
a  chance  to  grow  and  to  expand.  Minds  can  grow,  spirits 
can  expand.  Personality  can  move  from  plane  to  plane. 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 

The  instinct  of  immortality  is  universal.  The  ancients 
had  it,  the  American  Indian,  and  the  African  savage.  There 
were  Plato  and  his  Phaedo;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Raymond. 
We  have  psychic  research  and  spiritualism,  but  no  proof, 
not  yet.  But  at  the  grave  no  proof  is  necessary.  We  just  will 
not  think  this  is  the  end  of  those  we  love. 

The  thing  that  made  first-century  Christianity  sweep  like 
a  fire  across  the  world  was  that  it  made  men  sure  of  a  full 
immortality.  After  the  pitiless  execution  of  Jesus,  some  influ- 
ence transformed  these  feeblings  into  oak.  Plato  argued  for 
immortality,  but  conviction  stole  into  the  disciples'  speech. 
Cicero  doubted,  but  certainty  crept  into  their  affirmations. 
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Socrates  received  death  as  a  necessity,  but  these  men  began 
to  woo  death  as  a  friend.  They  welcomed  it  as  a  messenger 
having  indeed  an  iron  mask,  but  the  face  of  an  angel  within. 
They  conquered  through  the  new  view  of  immortality. 

Religion  was  nowhere  an  easy  or  a  comfortable  thing  for 
these  people.  Neither  did  it  bring  happiness,  but  a  certain 
and  sure  inward  peace.  Happiness  in  a  husky  man  or  woman 
well  supplied  with  this  world's  goods  is  a  cheap  thing  com- 
pared to  the  peace  in  the  mind  of  that  little  lady  who  sleeps 
fitfully  in  pain  and  disease. 

Christianity  took  sacrifice  and  suffering  and  used  it  as  a 
crucible  to  transform  human  character.  And  the  new  view 
of  immortality  enhanced  the  worth  of  an  individual.  Rome 
represented  the  worst  condition  of  civilization  at  this  period 
in  her  history.  Slavery  was  predominant.  "Might  makes 
right"  was  the  motto  of  the  Roman.  Debauchery  ruled  in 
her  courts.  Luxury  filled  her  palaces.  Human  life  was  at  a 
premium.  Men  were  skulking  through  her  alleys  and  streets 
in  those  days  with  daggers  in  their  hands,  anxious  to  gain 
their  own  ends.  Life  was  unbearable  for  the  worker.  Syrian 
sons  of  toil  were  brought  to  Rome  and  goaded  to  death. 

Gladiators  were  ruthlessly  and  uselessly  sacrificed  in  the 
arena.  The  populace  went  wild  at  the  sight  of  blood.  Suffer- 
ing of  beast  or  man  only  intensified  their  wild  passion.  War 
and  conquest  was  the  supreme  good  in  the  Roman's  life. 
Slaves  at  every  celebration  were  allowed  to  fight  to  kill  each 
other,  for  the  amusement  of  the  rich.  Even  Pliny  praises 
the  husband  who  celebrated  the  funeral  of  his  wife  with  one 
of  these  bloody  spectacles. 

Medieval  Europe  was  constructed  out  of  the  fragments 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  fagots  and  the  wheel  and  the  rack 
were  a  continuance  of  Roman  games  which  gave  delight 
before  the  despotism  of  politics  became  the  despotism  of 
religion.  The  miserable  and  unfortunate  were  numbered  by 
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legion.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  began,  as  they  always  will, 
to  look  to  the  immortal  shore? 

St.  Paul  had  little  to  keep  up  his  courage  save  the  fore- 
sight of  an  immortal  life  awaiting  him.  What  if  bloody  Nero 
lived  in  a  golden  house  while  Paul  was  chained  in  a  Mamer- 
tine  prison?  What  if  Lorenzo  dwelt  in  a  palace  and  wore 
purple  while  Savonarola  lived  in  a  garret  and  ate  crusts? 
What  if  the  cruel  English  queen  did  make  silken  her  nest 
while  her  executioners  were  preparing  fagots  for  Cranmer 
in  jail? 

Beyond,  every  wrong  would  be  righted.  If  the  enemy 
stills  the  loom  of  life  here,  the  threads  will  be  taken  up 
hereafter.  If  here  the  patriot  is  lifted  on  the  cross  of  slander, 
there  the  truth  will  be  fully  known.  "Ease  can  wait,"  said 
Francisco  Xavier,  toiling  for  the  ignorant.  "A  comfortable 
earthly  happiness  can  wait,"  said  George  MacDonald  as  he 
toiled  in  the  tenement-house  district. 

In  the  coming  realm,  character  alone  is  of  priceless  value. 
It  is  the  foresight  of  that  revealing  day  that  has  so  often  re- 
strained avarice  and  rebuked  pride.  Perhaps  we  need  to  get 
back  to  this  early  Christian  emphasis:  Life  is  most  nobly 
lived  in  sacrifice. 

We  are  come  today  to  Mount  Zion,  the  City  of  the  Living 
God.  It  is  the  vision  of  that  city  that  makes  a  new  earth  for 
us.  Handel  tells  us  that  when  he  wrote  the  "Hallelujah 
Chorus"  he  saw  the  heavens  opened  and  all  the  angels  and 
the  great  God  Himself. 

The  immortal  outlook  has  given  man  great  art,  great 
work,  great  character.  For  man  goes  sinning,  repenting, 
singing,  weeping,  aspiring,  praying  not  to  a  grave  in  the 
grass  but  to  the  City  of  God.  If  we  only  had  the  vision  of 
Dante,  we  would  see,  at  the  bedside  of  our  dying  friends,  "a 
divine  chariot  sweeping  through  the  heavenly  confines,  its 
pathway  well-nigh  choked  with  flowers." 
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Lyric  poetry  expresses  God  in  man's  soul.  The  Psalms  are 
great  lyric  poetry.  Other  great  lyric  poetry  is  found  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  Bible  such  as  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
the  Lament  of  David,  the  Song  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  the 
Song  of  Hannah,  and  the  last  words  of  David.  Lyric  poetry 
is  also  found  in  the  prophetic  books,  as  the  Dirge  of  Heze- 
kiah,  the  Prayer  of  Habakkuk,  and  the  Prayer  of  Jonah,  and 
in  the  wisdom  books.  There  could  be  no  higher  field  for  it 
than  the  devout  spirit  which  raises  itself  to  the  service  of 
God.  Such  are  the  Psalms. 

The  Hebrew  has  a  unique  system  of  verse.  It  depends  not 
so  much  on  verbal  rhythm  as  on  parallelism.  It  is  the  tri- 
umph of  thought  over  mechanics.  It  is  not  tied  down  to 
counted  syllables  and  measured  vowel  sounds.  The  essential 
principle  of  parallelism  is  an  individual  line  which  in  itself 
forms  a  unit  of  sense  and  combines  with  other  lines  to  form 
a  larger  unit.  The  possible  variety  is  endless.  And  this  paral- 
lelism makes  itself  felt  in  translation. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  line,  it  may  be  said  that  it  must  be 
just  long  enough  to  be  spoken  in  one  easy  breath.  In  He- 
brew the  lines  did  not  need  to  be  the  same  length,  but  they 
always  were. 

The  strophe  is  a  larger  unit  embracing  several  verses,  usu- 
ally defined  as  a  group  of  lines  having  a  determined  charac- 
ter and  recurring  regularly  throughout  the  poem.  In  this 
sense  there  are  none  in  Hebrew.  But  if  it  is  a  group  of  sen- 
tences bound  together  by  a  certain  unity,  then  we  have  them 
in  Hebrew.  Psalm  80  is  an  example  in  which  the  strophes 
are  marked  off  by  a  refrain;  they  are  not  always  so  marked. 
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The  effect  of  the  strophe  gives  the  poem  a  peculiar  undu- 
lating movement,  a  fullness  of  expression,  a  wealth  of  im- 
agery, an  affectionate  lingering  on  details,  and  a  slow  and 
hesitating  progress  of  thought. 

The  word  "psalm"  comes  from  the  Greek  psalmos,  which 
signifies  the  twanging  of  a  string,  especially  the  musical 
sound  of  a  string  on  a  stringed  instrument.  The  word 
"psalm"  corresponds  to  the  Jewish  miznor,  meaning  melody. 
There  are  fifty-seven  psalms  of  the  miznor  type,  thirty  in  the 
shir,  or  song  category,  and  thirteen  of  the  Maschil  group, 
meaning  prayer. 

The  Psalter  was  first  known  as  the  Book  of  Praise,  and 
the  Psalms  were  used  in  ritualistic  services  from  very  ancient 
times.  Not  all  of  them  were  sung  and  not  all  were  praise. 
Some  were  read.  Some  were  sung  by  men  at  work.  The 
Book  of  Praises  was  the  hymnbook  of  the  Second  Temple. 
Later,  it  became  the  hymnbook  of  the  Christian,  serving 
Jew  and  Christian  alike  in  spiritual  worship.  The  Psalter  is 
generally  divided  into  five  books.  The  first  book  opens  with 
the  First  Psalm,  in  which  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are 
contrasted.  The  religious  instinct  of  the  compilers  is  seen  in 
the  choice  of  those  which  form  an  introduction  to  each  book. 
The  second  book  begins  with  a  psalm  which  is  the  language 
of  a  soul  desperately  longing  for  full  communion  with  God, 
and  in  spite  of  fear  or  enemies,  will  still  sing  praise  to  God. 
The  third  book  opens  with  a  poem  in  which  the  holiness  of 
God  is  opposed  to  the  sinfulness  of  man.  Psalm  90  opens 
the  fourth  book.  The  author  puts  the  omniscient  and  eternal 
God  over  against  man  and  his  iniquity.  Psalm  107  begins  the 
fifth  book  with  a  note  of  praise. 

The  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  certain  people,  mostly  to 
David.  But  very  few,  if  any,  belonged  to  him.  There  are 
some  that  fit  his  experience  well,  and  his  actual  composi- 
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tions  may  be  found  in  some.  But  they  were  compiled,  en- 
larged, and  modified  by  the  oral  tradition  of  singers  and 
Levites  from  whom  they  have  come  down. 

While  all  this  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  Psalms,  the  reader's  main  interest  is  in  the  content.  Lyric 
verse  here  is  the  confidant  of  all  the  moods  of  the  soul.  The 
desire  for  pompous  ritual,  the  great  national  problems  of  a 
harassed  race,  down  to  the  cry  of  a  soul  in  the  dark— these  are 
all  here.  There  are  meditation,  individual  prayer,  reflections 
on  nature,  deep  repentance  for  terrible  sins— and  God's  in- 
finite forgiveness,  bewailing  of  national  sins— and  God's 
promise  of  recovery. 

Some  psalms  were  written  during  the  Exile,  and  sing  a 
song  of  hatred  and  despair;  some  are  angry  poems  full  of 
denunciation;  and  then  there  are  some  with  great  hope. 
There  are  varied  ideas  all  through.  They  range  from  the 
heyday  of  prophetic  literature  to  the  age  of  captivity. 

There  are  messianic  psalms.  Some  psalms  have  been  very 
much  distorted  from  their  original  sense  by  Christians  who 
make  all  their  words  apply  to  Christ,  built  sometimes  on  a 
very  questionable  Hebrew  text  or  an  illegitimate  translation. 
In  some  psalms  the  Messiah  is  the  Hebrew  nation.  Zion  was 
to  become  the  center  of  the  world  and  all  religion  where 
Jehovah  would  be  worshiped.  Psalm  110  is  usually  referred 
to  as  a  Christ  psalm,  the  Christian  world  holding  that  it 
spoke  of  our  Prophet  and  King  and  Priest.  The  Talmud  re- 
lates it  entirely  to  Abraham. 

People  persist  in  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Psalms. 
They  see  allusions  to  the  personal  in  what  may  have  been 
meant  for  the  general.  We  may  think  so  much  of  the  Third 
Psalm,  relating  to  David's  experience,  and  lose  something. 
Here  is  the  low  depression  of  spirit,  yet  tempered  by  a  lov- 
ing and  protecting  Jehovah.  It  is  a  daily  drama.  We  may 
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read  in  this,  David,  but  equally  ourselves.  A  deep  love  of 
God  pervades  each  psalm,  and  a  profound  hope  usually  that 
Israel  will  be  restored  to  favor.  And  that  can  become  the 
personal  experience  of  each  human  soul.  The  modern  Chris- 
tian finds  his  soul  responding  to  these  psalms  as  much  as  did 
the  ancient  Hebrew.  However  much  mankind  may  alter  its 
beliefs,  the  Hebrew  psalms  will  not  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
rhythmic  communion  with  God. 

In  our  sorrows  and  calamities,  in  our  joys  and  our 
strength,  we  find  in  them  an  expression,  a  manner  of  pour- 
ing out  all  our  inner  life  and  all  our  external  life  on  the 
outstretched  arms  of  God,  and  breathing  in  His  love  and 
healing. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  expresses  all  the  longings  of  the  heart 
of  man,  penitence,  sorrow,  despair,  depression,  faith,  hope, 
despondency,  trouble,  searching  of  the  heart,  confidence, 
thankfulness,  and  exultation,  the  experiences  of  all  men,  of 
all  races,  in  all  generations.  Nowhere  else  has  the  thought  of 
the  poet  risen  so  high  and  pure.  Nowhere  else  in  any  book 
of  ancient  literature  is  shown  such  wide  and  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  man.  None  of  this  breadth  is  found  in  the  lyrics 
of  the  Gentile  nations,  not  even  the  Greeks.  The  Psalms  are 
in  direct  contrast  to  Hellenic  genius.  They  give  full  expres- 
sion to  the  yearnings  of  mankind. 


Ideas  of  God 


"Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised;  and  his  great- 
ness is  unsearchable."  (Ps.  145:3) 
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There  are  many  ideas  about  God.  All  of  them  are  inade- 
quate, and  some  of  them  are  befuddling.  He  walks  in  the 
garden  at  the  cool  of  the  day.  He  lived  on  Mount  Sinai  as 
Zeus  lived  on  Mount  Olympus.  He  is  a  tribal  God,  who 
loves  His  own  chosen  people  and  hates  their  enemies.  He 
sits  above  the  circle  of  the  earth  whose  inhabitants  are  in  His 
sight  as  grasshoppers.  He  is  a  Father  from  whose  love  no  soul 
is  exiled.  The  philosophers  picture  Him  in  language  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  One  calls  Him  a  principle  of  concretion. 
Another  calls  Him  the  personification  of  loyalties.  The  poets 
have  thought  of  Him  as  the  Presence  that  disturbs  us  with 
the  joy  of  elevated  thoughts. 

We  need  great  thoughts  to  partially  comprehend  Him. 
We  need  great  thoughts  about  the  universe.  It  grows  more 
mysterious  every  day.  The  attitude  of  science  has  changed. 
To  some  thinkers  of  the  last  century,  it  seemed  as  though 
they  had  a  full  and  complete  explanation  of  the  universe. 
Atoms  were  the  constituent  elements  of  all  that  exists.  They 
explained  everything  from  star  dust  to  the  brain  of  man  and 
the  character  of  the  saint. 

But  now  science  is  not  so  dogmatic.  Sir  James  Jeans,  in 
The  Universe  of  Pure  Thought,  says  new  ideas  have  changed 
the  idea  of  the  cosmos.  Einstein's  cosmos  is  much  different 
from  the  cosmos  of  the  Greeks.  The  age  and  size  have  had 
terrifying  effects,  with  God  and  religion  gone;  but  there  is 
still  unity,  order,  and  intelligibility,  which  gives  the  general 
notion  that  there  is  more  than  matter  here.  The  Psalmist 
asked,  "Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit?" 

We  need  great  thoughts  of  human  life.  Life  is  more  aston- 
ishing than  the  universe.  It  is  more  than  matter.  The  uni- 
verse is  not  so  startling  as  the  person  who  unveils  it.  Astron- 
omy is  not  as  great  as  the  astronomer.  Einstein's  thinking 
was  a  refutation  of  materialism.  And  poetry,  what  of  it? 
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Whitehead  claimed  that  poetry  saved  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  closed  book.  But  poetry  held  it 
was  not  closed.  Wordsworth  said,  "You  are  leaving  some- 
thing out."  God  comes  in  when  our  thoughts  are  great 
enough.  We  must  have  great  thoughts  about  the  soul.  To 
live  in  touch  with  the  soul  is  a  fellowship  that  brings  peace 
and  power.  Something  happens  in  every  man  when  he  prays. 

We  cannot  see  God  in  His  entirety.  Predestination  and  free 
will  we  cannot  see.  But  enough  of  God  is  here  to  satisfy  the 
soul.  We  can  see  Him  in  the  life  of  one  who  gives  his  life  to 
save  another.  We  can  see  Him  in  the  man  who  refuses  un- 
just gains.  We  can  see  Him  in  one  who  withholds  revenge. 
We  can  see  Him  in  statesmen  working  for  peace.  We  can  see 
Him  where  "there's  a  sunset  touch,  a  fancy  from  a  flower 
bell,  someone's  death,  a  chorus  ending  from  Euripides." 

We  can  see  Him  in  Jesus,  that  matchless  One,  who  loved 
all  beauty,  goodness,  and  truth,  and  gave  His  life  for  us  and 
all  mankind.  Here  we  see  God's  nearness  to  us  as  nowhere 
else. 


Mystic  Step  of  Illumination 


"For  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it."  (Rev.  21:23) 

One  step  in  the  process  of  every  kind  of  mysticism  is  illu- 
mination; and  that  experience  of  illumination  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  spiritual  life  of  all  men.  It  is  always  inter- 
esting to  notice  the  catchwords  of  every  religious  enthusiast. 
It  is  usually  that  one  must  test  the  process  by  application.  If 
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it  works  emotionally  and  psychologically,  then  it  is  true.  If 
one  still  persists  in  denying  it,  or  asking  for  more  proof,  the 
inevitable  argument  is,  4 4 Oh,  you  do  not  understand  it"— and 
of  course  you  do  not  understand  it  as  they  understand  it; 
your  understanding  takes  an  entirely  different  track. 

All  people  who  are  interested  in  this  type  of  illumination 
have  its  formula.  And  it  is  all  proved  by  scripture.  Much  of 
what  you  want  can  only  come  to  men  and  women  who  have 
a  given  temperament;  it  can  only  come  by  the  practices  of 
mysterious  and  hidden  silences.  The  secrets  of  the  religious 
world  are  so  often  hidden  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  And 
because  of  its  figures  this  document  is  capable  of  any  kind 
of  interpretation. 

The  book  of  Revelation  was  written  to  fortify  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  in  an  hour  of  desperation  when  their  faith 
was  threatened  with  despair.  It  is  a  scroll  of  strange  and 
awful  imagery.  It  is  a  book  of  songs  in  the  night,  rich  in 
color,  music,  and  a  mysterious  symbolism,  an  august  alle- 
gory of  the  triumph  of  truth  amid  the  tumult  of  time.  It  is 
a  book  of  spiritual  mathematics— odd  numbers  are  divine 
and  even  numbers  human.  In  a  dark  day,  against  a  black 
background,  it  is  a  book  of  white  things,  white  clouds,  white 
horses,  white  stones,  white  robes,  and  a  great  white  throne. 
If  only  it  could  be  rescued  from  the  mystery-mongers  and 
makers  of  cryptograms,  and  expounded  with  a  poet's  insight, 
we  might  be  able  to  read  it  aright.  It  is  a  book  of  mysticism. 

No  word  in  our  language  has  been  used  so  loosely  at  times 
to  the  confusion  of  all  senses.  Often  mysticism  denotes  only 
a  fuzziness  of  mind  and  is  used  to  describe  any  form  of  oc- 
cultism. The  silence  and  secretness  of  which  it  speaks  need 
not  be  so  far  removed  from  every  man.  The  delicate  insights 
of  the  soul  are  not  to  be  shouted  aloud  as  if  God  were  a  man 
in  the  next  room.  They  are  to  be  spoken  of  in  whispers,  as 
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befits  their  intimacy  and  sanctity.  What  do  we  see  when  the 
eyes  are  closed,  and  we  look  within,  where  we  live  alone, 
and  where  the  secret  of  life  is  lost  or  found? 

Any  man,  anywhere,  who  has  felt  his  mind  uplifted  to- 
ward the  Eternal,  his  temptations  defeated,  his  sorrows 
healed,  his  resolutions  fortified,  his  aberrations  corrected  by 
the  sight  of  purity,  love  or  beauty,  has  had  a  part  in  the 
mystical  experience.  Dim  though  his  mirror  may  have  been, 
he  has  seen  God,  and  where  he  has  seen  Him  once,  he  may 
see  Him  again. 

So  far,  then,  from  being  rare  and  exotic,  an  esoteric  secret 
known  to  a  few,  or  a  special  faculty  denied  to  many,  the 
mystical  experience  is  the  commonest  as  it  is  the  greatest  of 
human  experiences.  It  is  open  to  all,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
us  to  whom  it  does  not  come  daily,  if  we  know  how  to  recog- 
nize it.  Only  carelessness  of  custom  or  confusion  of  thought 
keeps  us  from  recognizing  how  divine  it  is  in  essence;  only 
timidity  checks  us  from  saying  that  we  too  have  seen  God, 
even  if  as  in  a  glass  darkly.  Each  of  us  knows  that  such  mo- 
ments of  vision,  however  brief  and  fitful,  are  our  surest  safe- 
guards in  time  of  trial,  our  best  resource  in  the  hour  of  sor- 
row, and  the  source  of  our  strength  in  the  struggle  of  life. 
So  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  ask  in  our  day  whether  we  are 
capable  of  seeing  God;  we  have  seen  Him  already. 

The  great  things  of  religion  are  not  new,  just  as  the  great 
things  of  literature  are  not  new.  A  great  tragic  writer  of  our 
day  would  muse  over  the  pathos  of  lost  youth  and  disap- 
pointed love,  over  the  pain  of  long  partings,  the  fleetingness 
of  beauty,  and  the  frustrations  of  hopes  that  once  seemed  too 
powerful  to  fail;  themes  over  which  Shakespeare  mused  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sophocles  pondered  by  the 
blue  seas  of  Greece  ages  ago.  But  the  great  artist  sees  what 
other  men  only  look  at,  and  is  enabled  to  portray  vividly 
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what  we  all  see  but  cannot  express.  So  we  get  the  notion  that 
only  those  who  are  able  to  express  are  entitled  to  be  called 
mystics.  But  realized  religion  is  for  all  a  direct,  deep,  and 
triumphant  affair. 

Jesus  Christ's  charm  lies  in  His  great  understanding  of 
human  nature,  its  aspirations,  desires,  struggles,  failures, 
victories,  heartaches,  tears,  smiles,  and  loves.  He  under- 
stands the  mysterious  reaches  and  unplumbed  depths  in  our 
personalities  which  we  ourselves  cannot  understand.  And  we 
are  not  artistic  like  unto  Him.  We  know  our  best  friends, 
but  there  is  always  something  that  eludes  us,  something  that 
stretches  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  comprehension,  impos- 
sible mysteries  that  cannot  be  caught  by  any  scale  of  meas- 
urement, nor  understood  by  any  canon  of  judgment.  And 
because  the  Christ  had  so  much  light  may  be  the  reason  why 
He  placed  so  much  store  on  the  motives.  What  a  man  says 
and  what  he  does  are  not  nearly  so  important  in  the  mind  of 
Christ  as  why  he  says  and  does  certain  things. 

The  light  of  Christ  was  revealed  in  the  silence  of  medita- 
tion, a  silence  necessary  for  creative  thinking,  a  silence  neces- 
sary for  character,  and  a  silence  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion for  service.  But  Christianity  was  never  to  be  a  mere 
rapture  of  contemplation,  or  a  matter  of  pure  intellectual 
gymnastics;  neither  was  it  to  be  an  eternal  "opiate  for  the 
people/'  The  illumination  of  Christ  was  to  be  a  spur,  an 
inspiration,  and  a  compulsion. 

Illumination  by  Christ  makes  small  souls  great— the  un- 
interesting herd,  so  slowly  roused  to  think  or  to  high  en- 
thusiasm, so  woefully  ungenerous  and  prejudiced,  so  easily 
fooled  by  glib  tricksters,  so  prone  to  see  no  good  in  the 
commonplace,  but  a  lot  in  the  spectacular.  All  of  us  are 
rather  small.  Far  from  clever,  even  the  great!  The  great 
cynic  sees  but  a  short  distance.  The  iconoclasts,  these  howl- 
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ing  crybabies  of  literature,  are  petted  and  belauded,  and 
ecstatic  disciples  follow  them  about,  clasping  their  hands 
and  crying,  "How  wonderful!  How  deep!"  Man  can  be  pro- 
voking, impossible,  and  ugly. 

But  Jesus  assumed  that  men  are  greater  than  they  seem. 
Throw  away  your  yardstick.  Measure  men  by  what  they 
have,  by  what  they  know,  and  by  our  own  religious  stand- 
ards. When  you  try  to  measure  men  by  what  they  are,  you 
are  setting  out  to  measure  the  immeasurable.  The  ordinary 
man  does  not  parade  his  piety.  When  pain  and  sorrow  and 
death  knock  at  his  door,  he  opens  to  them  with  a  steady  hand, 
receives  his  visitors  with  a  quiet  dignity.  And,  though  his 
heart  within  him  may  be  breaking,  he  picks  up  his  life 
again  and  puts  it  through  with  steadfast  loyalty,  and  night 
by  night  faces  the  eerie  emptiness  and  loneliness  with  never 
a  murmur  or  complaint.  He  believes  that  what  befalls  him 
is  not  purposeless.  And  that  this  confusing,  half-mad,  unin- 
telligible world  is  not  really  unintelligible. 

And  insofar  as  we  are  given  courage  for  our  daily  tasks, 
and  hope  where  despair  abounds,  and  peace  where  happiness 
seems  far  away,  the  mystic  step  of  illumination  is  ours.  So 
Christ  shall  give  the  light,  the  light  that  makes  life  sacred, 
the  light  that  makes  life  great. 


The  New  Year 


"Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the 
earth."  (Col.  3:2) 

The  old  year  is  behind  us.  Its  record  is  made.  Doubtless 
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there  is  much  in  it  that  we  would  change.  Some  things  we 
have  done  that  we  are  ashamed  of,  some  left  undone  which 
we  regret.  But  the  page  is  turned.  The  year  is  gone,  and  its 
record  stands  for  good  or  bad,  for  weal  or  woe,  to  shame  or 
blame  or  praise  us. 

The  New  Year  is  before  us.  Its  dawn  has  just  come  up  out 
of  the  radiant  East.  Its  record  is  to  be  made.  It  is  within  our 
power  to  determine  what  it  will  be.  We  are  at  the  top  line 
of  a  new  age.  What  sort  of  start  shall  we  make?  Let  us  at 
least  greatly  begin  and  start  straight. 

People  laugh  at  New  Year's  resolutions  soon  broken.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  have  an  hour  when  the  best  stirs  in  us;  to 
come  to  a  summit  on  the  long,  rough  road  of  life  where  we 
can  look  out  on  a  landscape,  hear  a  snatch  of  song,  or  a  bar 
of  music,  or  look  into  the  face  of  a  friend  that  calls  forth  all 
the  good  in  us.  To  have  an  hour  when  we  say,  "I  will  be  a 
man;  I  will  shake  off  shabby  habits,  crucify  lusts,  cleanse  my 
heart  of  evil,  snap  the  shackles  and  be  free." 

I  am  sorry  for  the  man  who  never  had  such  an  hour,  who 
never  climbed  a  peak,  who  never  felt  an  ecstasy,  who  never 
scented  the  fragrance  of  flowers  blowing  from  Elysian  fields; 
the  man  who  is  always  mediocre,  who  trudges  on  with  his 
head  down,  his  pulse  dull,  his  senses  stale. 

What  if  the  resolution  is  broken?  His  heart  was  right.  No 
stagger  in  the  right  direction  is  ever  lost.  No  good  deed  is 
ever  wasted.  No  high  motive  is  ever  penalized.  Nothing  good 
or  beautiful  ever  perishes.  The  glint  of  every  sunbeam  that 
ever  gilded  the  day  with  gold,  the  sanctity  of  every  sob  of 
pity  that  ever  broke  over  a  desolate  heart,  the  breath  of  every 
prayer  that  ever  stormed  the  heavens,  is  somewhere.  The 
good  never  dies.  Therefore  grandly  begin. 

There  are  divine  resources  for  the  man  who  makes  a 
good  resolution.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  future,  but  the 
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knowledge  of  it  matters  little.  The  Presence  is  everything. 
We  shall  have  light  at  every  turn  in  the  road.  Therefore  let 
us  have  a  large  outlook. 

Jesus  had  nothing,  but  He  was  universal.  It  is  not  how 
much  you  have;  it  is  how  you  use  it.  It  is  not  how  long  you 
live,  it  is  how  you  live.  The  soldiers  on  the  battlefield  lay 
dead.  The  colors  they  followed  wavered  and  fell  back.  The 
world  called  it  defeat.  But  there  is  no  defeat  for  a  soldier 
whose  courage  is  steadfast,  whose  honor  is  white,  who  dies 
fighting  for  a  just  cause. 

Ah,  this  New  Year!  A  lame  finish  is  unnecessary.  Men  try 
so  hard  to  lift  themselves.  Here  is  where  humanism  fails.  It 
is  fundamental  that  the  heavenly  precedes  the  earthly.  May 
you  each  one  have  a  grand  New  Year  spent  in  the  light  of 
God's  most  gracious  Presence,  and  may  He  establish  the 
heavenly  city  in  our  hearts. 


Joseph's  Garden 


"Now  in  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  there  was  a 
garden;  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre  wherein  was 
never  man  yet  laid.  There  laid  they  Jesus."  (John  19:41) 

English  literature  is  full  of  references  to  gardens.  Essays 
and  poems  have  been  written  with  the  garden  idea.  Roger 
Bacon  writes,  "God  first  planted  a  garden."  And  it  is  indeed 
a  refreshment  for  all  human  spirits.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
magnificent  genius  with  that  wonderful  spirit  which  he  had 
for  all  peoples  and  for  all  kinds  of  joy  and  happiness,  writes 
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at  the  end  of  one  of  his  discourses,  "The  world  is  .  .  .  over- 
shadowed, and  yet  is  studded  with  gardens."  From  the  time 
that  history  first  began  to  make  itself  manifest  to  man  until 
the  present,  there  have  been  gardens.  Aristocratic  gardens, 
gardens  where  the  rich  and  favored  have  succeeded  in  hiding 
themselves  away  from  all  the  difficulties  of  the  world.  Gard- 
ens where  some  religiously  inclined  people  could  spend  their 
time  in  meditation  and  prayer.  Gardens  of  luxury,  where 
man  satisfied  all  kinds  of  sensual  desires  and  wishes,  as  well 
as  deriving  the  mental  enjoyment  which  came  out  of  gar- 
dens. 

There  is  a  garden  in  North  Africa,  the  Garden  of  the 
Ouidai'as,  Rabat,  Morocco,  which  reminds  one  of  the  de- 
scriptions you  will  find  of  oriental  gardens  in  literature, 
that  calls  back  to  you  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened in  gardens  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
Standing  there,  you  can  look  at  the  most  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  plants  and  flowers  that  man  could  possibly  devise; 
you  can  look  out  beyond  the  walls  and  see  and  feel  some  of 
the  exotic  and  exuberant  atmosphere  of  that  oriental  coun- 
try; and  you  are  away  from  some  of  the  shadows  which  are 
found  in  the  common,  ordinary  city  around.  As  I  stood  there 
once  on  the  parapet,  I  pictured  some  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Bible,  and  I  began  to  understand  the  significance  and  the 
reason  why  three  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world  planted 
their  paradise  in  a  garden.  The  Christian  and  the  Jew  and 
the  Mohammedan  all  began  with  that  idea.  And  then  I  could 
think  also  of  that  other  garden  of  Gethsemane,  which  was 
not  so  full  of  flowers,  but  was  an  enclosure,  at  least  a  quiet 
place  away  from  the  world,  with  its  olive  trees  which  had 
stood  for  centuries  before  Jesus  was  born  and  are  still  stand- 
ing now  in  an  enclosure  which  is  much  the  same  as  that  an- 
cient one. 
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There,  under  those  trees,  in  the  quiet  of  that  garden,  Jesus 
brought  the  great  sorrow  and  tragedy  of  His  life,  fought  the 
great  battle,  sweat  the  great  drops  of  blood,  talked  with  His 
God,  and  gathered  into  His  spirit  some  of  the  atmosphere 
of  heaven  that  He  could  not  get  in  any  other  way  save  in 
seclusion  and  solitariness.  Away  from  the  scramble  of  the 
world  in  which  He  lived,  fighting  it  out  in  order  that  when 
He  went  back  again  into  that  scrambling  world  He  could 
live  His  life  and  die  His  death  that  meant  so  much  to  hu- 
mankind. 

And  then  there  is  Joseph's  garden.  Joseph  lived  in  Ari- 
mathea,  a  little  Jewish  town  where  he  kept  his  estate,  but  he 
often  came  to  Jerusalem  on  business.  He  had  no  home  there, 
but  owned  a  garden  which  he  loved.  There  he  used  to  go  to 
get  away  from  the  sorrows  of  the  day,  and  to  meditate  and, 
very  likely,  pray,  for  he  was  that  kind  of  man.  He  heard  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  tried  to  find  out  something  about 
Him.  And  when  he  did,  he  gave  himself  as  a  disciple,  a  secret 
disciple  to  this  Master. 

When  the  world  pressed  around  him,  we  can  fancy  that 
we  can  see  this  rich  man  of  that  day,  walking  in  his  garden 
through  the  pathways,  some  of  which  he  had  made  with  his 
own  hand,  tenderly  touching  the  plants,  plucking  the  flow- 
ers here  and  there  where  they  seemed  too  thick,  watching 
the  saplings  raising  their  heads  and  casting  their  shadows 
some  long  and  some  thick.  There  was  a  tomb  in  Joseph's 
garden  also,  and  we  can  fancy  that  as  he  walked  through  the 
paths  and  came  by  the  tomb  and  then  out  again  to  the 
gateway,  he  looked  back  at  this  tomb,  wherein  never  man 
lay,  with  a  comfortable  assurance  that  he  was  not  dead  yet, 
and  that  when  he  did  die  his  body  would  be  placed  among 
the  things  that  he  loved  and  cared  most  about. 

Then  we  can  fancy  Joseph  on  that  day  when  the  crowd 
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began  to  shout  "Crucify  Him!"  and  when  the  priests  began 
to  make  their  charges,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  be- 
gan to  encroach  upon  the  Roman  power  in  order  that  they 
might  kill  this  Man  of  Galilee,  we  can  see  Joseph  getting 
away  from  it,  nervous  and  anxious  and  excited,  and  with 
sympathy  toward  Christ,  going  back  into  the  garden  where 
birds  were  singing  and  where  the  sunlight  might  be  shining, 
for  part  of  the  day  at  least,  and  where  he  might  quiet  and 
calm  his  spirit.  And  as  he  walked  back  and  forth  in  that 
garden,  the  cries  came  nearer,  until  upon  the  hillside  he 
could  hear  the  voices  of  those  who  were  driving  the  dust 
from  the  executioner's  ground— all  the  strife  and  the  cries 
of  these  people  as  they  were  shouting  for  the  life  of  this  Man 
of  Nazareth.  And  at  last  he  could  hear  the  hammering  of 
the  nails,  and  all  that  followed  it,  until  at  last  the  death  cry 
itself  rang  in  his  ears. 

Then  there  stood,  casting  its  shadow  over  Joseph's  garden, 
that  ghastly,  splendid,  cruel  thing,  which  was  no  longer  the 
spirit,  but  the  body  of  the  Christ.  Then  he  began  to  think 
about  it.  It  was  the  custom  to  throw  the  bodies  of  those 
crucified  into  a  trench.  Not  so  will  we  permit  Jesus'  body 
to  be  disposed  of,  He  meant  too  much  to  me.  So  he  went  to 
the  authorities  and  begged  the  body  of  this  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, took  it  out  into  his  garden  and  placed  it  in  the  tomb 
that  he  had  built  for  himself.  So  Jesus  came  into  the  garden. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  for  us?  It  touches  life  in 
almost  every  direction,  just  as  gardens  touch  life  in  almost 
every  direction.  The  one  thing  that  we  lack  most  of  all  is 
solitariness  and  aloneness.  There  are  times  when  we  desire 
friendship  and  crowds  around  us,  but  there  are  times  when 
life  seems  more  serious  than  that,  when  even  our  joys  we 
want  to  keep  away  from  the  ordinary  vulgar  mob  and  multi- 
tude, and  get  into  our  own  place  of  quiet,  and  enjoy  these 
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things.  Times,  too,  when  tragedy  creeps  into  our  lives,  and  it 
seems  impossible  for  us  to  wear  our  heart  upon  our  sleeve. 
Then  we  want  to  hide  away  in  some  lonely,  sequestered  cor- 
ner and  carry  our  own  burden  and  enjoy  our  own  tragedy. 
For  after  all,  some  of  the  deepest  joy  that  has  ever  come  to 
the  human  heart,  and  the  most  wonderful  experiences  of  rap- 
ture that  have  ever  touched  the  human  soul  have  come  to  it 
through  pain  and  anguish  and  sorrow.  But  we  want  to  be 
alone,  we  want  that  solitariness,  we  shut  ourselves  away  in 
our  gardens  that  we  may  enjoy  these  things  alone.  And  that 
is  good,  in  a  certain  sense.  Good  for  the  human  spirit  every 
now  and  then  to  forget  that  there  is  another  world  outside, 
to  take  stock  of  affairs,  and  live  our  life  our  own  way. 

But  the  Christian  cannot  live  that  way  long;  the  worldling 
cannot  do  so.  He  must  be  thrown  out  into  the  world;  the 
Christian  must  come  into  contact  with  human  life  every- 
where. He  must,  after  a  while,  become  touched  with  a  great 
social  consciousness  and  a  great  social  purpose.  What  touches 
one,  touches  all.  What  enters  into  one  human  life,  enters 
into  every  human  life.  The  sorrows  that  we  think  we  carry 
alone  are  the  sorrows  that  touch  others.  And  yet,  behind 
every  tragedy  and  back  of  every  cross,  and  in  the  face  of 
every  difficulty  there  is  a  light,  a  gladsome  light;  there  is  a 
joy  and  sweetness  in  life;  and  in  the  excitements  even  of 
poverty  there  will  come  to  human  hearts  a  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibilities which  may  be  theirs  in  other  directions,  a  chance 
to  start  over  again. 

That  is  the  one  thing  about  God's  world.  It  gives  to  every 
man  another  chance.  It  may  be  a  chance  from  an  economic 
or  a  physical  standpoint;  or  this  may  be  ended,  but  there  is 
ever  and  always  a  chance  from  a  spiritual  standpoint  for  a 
man  to  understand  that  life  is  larger  than  anything  we  know 
or  see  or  that  we  come  in  contact  with  here.  And  life  con- 
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stitutes  something  that  is  deep,  and  something  also  that  is 
spiritual. 

Mary  went  back  to  the  garden  of  Joseph.  Jesus  Christ  had 
meant  so  much  to  her,  had  brought  her  out  of  herself  and 
made  life  full  of  meaning  when  it  had  lost  its  meaning.  He 
had  spoken  to  her  in  words  that  touched  the  quick,  and 
now  He  was  gone;  dead,  in  the  tomb  in  the  garden.  What 
did  life  hold  now?  Were  not  these  things  that  He  was  talk- 
ing about,  after  all,  only  the  talk  of  a  dreamer?  Was  not  I 
misled  somewhat  by  my  spirit  and  by  my  attachment  for 
Him?  She  went  back  to  the  garden,  nevertheless,  carrying 
some  spices  to  pay  her  tribute  to  the  Master. 

And  then  we  see  the  garden  aglow  with  life,  a  divine  life. 
It  could  never  be  the  same  again,  just  as  Joseph  could  never 
be  the  same  again.  Angels  were  walking  in  its  pathways;  the 
tomb  was  empty.  The  Resurrection  and  immortality  were 
the  spirits  that  were  to  touch  this  garden,  this  life,  life  here- 
after. Astounded,  Mary  looked;  and  then  behind  her  came 
the  Gardener,  and  she  turned  her  attention  to  Him,  and  He 
spoke  her  name.  And  it  was  the  real  Gardener,  the  Master 
of  her  garden  and  of  every  garden.  Tragedy  pops  in  upon 
our  lives  unexpectedly.  We  may  go  back  to  the  garden,  for 
it  carries  with  it  a  message  of  immortality,  it  brings  with  it 
a  message  of  the  life  that  this  world  cannot  measure.  And  as 
we  walk  up  and  down  its  pathways  again,  the  Master  shall 
walk  with  us,  and  He  shall  speak  our  name,  and  we  shall 
have  no  fear. 
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We  are  not  thinking  much  today  about  the  world  to  come 
except  in  the  case  of  recently  lost  loved  ones.  But  we  are 
thinking  much  about  this  world.  Bernard  Shaw  once  said, 
"If  other  planets  are  inhabited,  then  the  earth  is  their  in- 
sane asylum."  Insane  as  it  is,  we  live  here,  and  we  may  not 
escape  dealing  with  this  world  by  dreaming  of  a  future 
heaven.  Easter  has  been  the  celebration  of  a  past  event,  of  a 
future  hope,  of  a  sustaining  philosophy. 

What  does  life  mean?  Will  evil  always  be  victorious?  We 
sometimes  become  discouraged  over  the  futility  of  goodness. 
Military  victory  or  defeat  is  not  so  much  the  Church's  busi- 
ness as  spiritual  victory  or  defeat.  This  is  a  strange  world. 
The  more  we  know  about  it,  the  stranger  it  gets.  The  longer 
we  live  in  it,  the  harder  it  is  to  understand.  What  does  it 
mean?  There  is  no  mood  today  for  Easter  victory  and 
panoply. 

But  Easter  is  the  celebration  of  something  that  puts  mean- 
ing into  life.  St.  Paul  said,  "I  never  lose  heart,  because  I  keep 
my  eyes  on  what  is  unseen;  for  what  is  seen  in  transitory, 
and  what  is  unseen  is  eternal."  He  lived  powerfully.  His  age 
was  terrific  also.  His  career  was  packed  with  hardship  and 
climaxed  with  martyrdom.  But  he  could  write,  "I  never  lose 
heart,"  because  at  the  center  of  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing steady  and  abiding  he  could  keep  his  eyes  upon. 

So  this  Easter  idea  impresses  us  with  the  fact  that  some- 
thing abiding  is  being  built.  In  materialism  nothing  tri- 
umphs but  death.  The  universe  ends  with  frozen  planets 
and  burned-out  suns.  The  finale  is  not  order  but  chaos;  the 
end  is  death.  The  trouble  with  this  view  is  that  it  is  not 
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true.  For  the  more  we  find  out  about  the  universe,  the  more 
incredibly  marvelous  it  is.  Men  once  thought  they  lived  on 
a  flat  earth,  set  amid  neighborly  stars.  The  earth  looked  flat 
but  was  not,  and  it  was  traveling  six  hundred  million  miles 
a  year  around  the  sun.  Every  door  we  have  opened,  as  in  the 
new  astronomy  and  Einstein's  relativity  and  the  quantum 
physics,  reveals  more  doors  to  open,  and  new  marvels. 

Moreover,  we  are  faced  with  a  universe  that  is  forever  pro- 
ducing something  new.  The  little  life  along  the  shore  even- 
tually overcame  the  larger  and  more  ferocious  life.  Mental- 
ity and  soul  life  dawned  and  ventured  into  realms  of  good- 
ness and  truth.  Such  a  universe  is  building  something  abid- 
ing. H.  G.  Wells  said,  "All  the  world  is  heavy  with  promise 
of  greater  things."  Ideas,  purpose,  love,  ourselves,  make  us 
already  inhabitants  of  the  unseen. 

The  Easter  idea  gives  us  a  place  in  this  unseen  world.  The 
fact  that  Christ  came  makes  it  not  so  strange  that  He  should 
continue.  Not  the  physical  resurrection  but  the  survival  of 
His  spirit  is  the  central  idea.  In  history,  God  seems  to  carry 
on.  The  spiritual  history  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  stopped  by 
carrying  them  away  into  Babylon.  Jesus  was  not  stopped 
with  a  Cross  on  Good  Friday.  Tyrannies  have  triumphed 
again  and  again.  But  always  freedom  has  had  its  resurrec- 
tion. "Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again."  Behind  that 
saying  is  a  great  mass  of  historic  fact.  No  Nazi  regime  has  in 
it  the  seeds  of  permanence.  What  God  once  makes  alive  will 
never  stay  buried. 

So  without  the  Easter  idea  we  are  misfits.  We  are  not 
moral,  striving  people  in  a  world  without  morals,  nor  intel- 
lectual pursuers  in  a  world  without  order.  Since  Jesus  and 
the  Resurrection  we  have  an  assurance  that  we  belong  to  a 
spiritual  universe.  We  do  not  believe  in  this  Christianity 
because  we  want  reward  for  goodness.  Nonsense!  The  issue 
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is  now  present  and  profound.  Here,  in  people  we  know  and 
love,  is  Eternity.  Their  goodness,  nobility  of  soul,  integrity 
of  character  will  not  perish.  They  are  revelations  of  that 
over  which  death  has  no  dominion. 

The  Easter  idea  came  to  us  through  a  world  of  muddy 
boots  and  torn  clothing  and  bloodstained  weapons.  That 
first  Easter  was  more  familiar  with  dark  shadows  and  "Ti- 
tanic glooms  of  chasmed  fears,"  than  it  was  with  green  pas- 
tures and  still  waters.  That  day  came  to  a  world  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice;  it  was  the  end  of  an  age.  People  felt  no  easy 
optimism,  no  inevitable  progress.  To  them  there  must  be 
tribulation  before  glory.  This  gospel  was  for  strong  souls 
and  not  merely  a  compensation  for  the  weak  and  feeble. 
Even  in  dark  days  we  may  say,  "I  never  lose  heart,  because  I 
keep  my  eyes  fixed  not  on  things  that  are  seen,  but  on  what 
is  not  seen.  For  things  that  are  seen  are  transitory,  and  what 
is  unseen  is  eternal." 
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